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EDITORIAL NOTES 


‘‘'Music from the Ether ” 
ROFESSOR LEO THEREMIN, of the State Institute of 
Technical Physics at Leningrad, has come and gone, after two 
demonstrations with his ‘‘ Theremin Apparatus ”’ which doesn’t 
seem yet to have acquired a name. There was a private show 
at the Savoy on December roth, a Saturday ; and on the Monday following 
there was a public performance at the Albert Hall. Notice had been short, 
but the hall was very nearly full. The large crowd was enthusiastic : the 
enthusiasm has not yet been echoed by the Press. 


The Machine 
O much has appeared in the Press about the Thereminophone that we 
ee be excused from the task of explanation, for which we are not 
competent. There is a box with an upright brass rod on one side and a 
metal loop on the other. In the box there is produced an oscillation like 
that of a wireless set and akin to the noise alleged to be produced when the 
mouthpiece of a telephone is placed close to the receiver. Movements of 
the hands, the human body being used as a conductor, control the pitch 
and volume of the sound. The right hand, over the rod, brings forth a high 
note when it is close to the machine, and lower notes as it moves away. 
_ The left hand, over the loop, can generate complete silence when it is held 
close to the loop, and gradually increases the sound as it moves away, 
producing, at maximum range, a very loud noise indeed. By means which 
were not explained by the lecturer (Mr. Edwin Evans) and could not be 
explained by M. Theremin (who talks only Russian), a variety of tones were 
_ produced, all amplified enough to make the Albert Hall ring. There were 
timbres like those of a violin, a ’cello, a trumpet, and a contralto human 
voice ; and the volumes ranged from a whisper to a roar. The elements 
of the affair having been exhibited, an audience, now on the tip-toe of 
expectancy, awaited a programme of “items ” from well-known com- 
posers. 
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Languid Melodies 


AS first number was Ave Maria, played with a violin colour by Pro- 
fessor Theremin himself. With the assistance of his amplifiers he 
easily filled every cranny of the Albert Hall, which is more than we have 
ever heard either a violin or a human voice do properly. The self-evident 
was demonstrated. There was no question about the quality of the sound 
which was beautiful, full of body and of a peculiar purity. But the ex- 
pected results of the main technical difficulties were amply forthcoming. 
‘The player could only control pitch by moving his right hand up and down 
in the air and, as it were, nipping at the right spot. He could only mark the 
divisions between notes by rapid downward jerks of his right hand. Ad- 
mirably dexterous though he was, he could not obtain staccato ; he was 
not always in tune ; and there was an inevitable tendency to slur. As the 
programme proceeded it was clear that he had made a virtue of necessity, 
and concentrated on those slow, simple, sliding melodies which are most 
nearly manageable by the machine at its present stage of development. 
One minor advance was exhibited during this very evening. M.' Theremin’s 
first pupil, M. Goldberg, played Du Bist die Ruh (with a skill surpassing his 
master’s, and with the effect of a human voice) on a second machine, the 
volume of whose sound was controlled, much more clearly, by foot pres- 
sure. For an hour the house (there was a piano accompaniment by Mr. 
Evans) was bathed in luxuriously sentimental melody: Rubinstein, one 
felt, had come into his own again, and one hankered for the slow movement 
from the Mendelssohn Concerto. The enthusiasm was tremendous ; the 
gossip afterwards was excited ; the only people not excited seem to have 
been the musical critics. 


Languid Critics 


ROM what we hear the scientists ought to be included with them, the 

first generous exclamations of Sir Oliver Lodge not having been (so 
far as we are aware) echoed. We are laymen in the matter: we know no 
more about the inside of a wireless set than we do about the inside of a 
motor car, though we can manipulate either mystery without overmuch 
oscillation. But it appears that numbers of scientists here and abroad hit 
upon the principle of the invention years ago. Even at that, we should 
have thought that M. Theremin deserved credit for his realization that 
what they apparently disdained as a useless trick and toy had musical 
possibilities, as well as for his device for controlling volume, which is still 
apparently unexplained. However, the scientists may be allowed to con- 
struct their own Pantheon. It does not matter much to us whether this 
elegant young Russian is an Isaac Newton, a Réntgen, an Edison, a Ford, 
or less than that. What matters is the answer to the question: is this the 
beginning of revolution in music, or in the interpretation of music, or in the 
dissemination of music? That question cannot yet, perhaps, be answered 
finally. ‘The one thing certain is that the musical critics, on the whole, 
have not attempted to envisage it. 
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The Critics and the Novelty 
{Leena was one notable exception, Mr. Ernest Newman, who, in the 
Sunday Times did indicate that possibly we may be witnessing the 
birth of a revolution, though he did not think that any of us would see its 
important practical results. Others may have been as imaginative as he ; 
if so, we did not encounter them. One said that probably a new instru- 
ment had been added to the orchestra. Others said that interesting 
possibilities with quarter-tones were in sight. Almost all seemed to regard 
the Thereminophone as a more or less fully-developed thing and to 
criticise it accordingly. They pointed out that M. Theremin was fre- 
quently flat, that he slid to his notes, that he could not manage a staccato 
or a rapid passage. It did not occur to them that, once a principle of this 
kind is established, the resources of science are very great; that once a 
tone of this kind has been produced its mechanical manipulation is only a 
matter of time and the ingenuity of inventors. The machine was criticized 
as egg and not as hen ; and a great mistake may have been made. 


Future Developments 
NUPPOSE the machine were to remain what it is: even at that it 
would be an interesting machine. In the concert hall, though inac- 
curate, it can (within a limited province of music) produce very agreeable, 
and very loud, sounds. In the home (were it to be put on the market at a 
reasonable price), it could do as much, and with certain incidental advan- 
tages. It is easier to move the hand than separate fingers, which may be 
short, stiff and stubborn: many a man who could never play even an 
inaccurate scale on a fiddle would have reason to be very pleased with 
himself if he could perform Ave Maria as well as M. Theremin did on this 
novel instrument: and there is an added charm in the Svengalian waving 
of the hands over the box, a conformity of the physical and the audible, 
a hypnotic swaying so much more appealing to the senses than the hectic 
jabbings of the fiddler’s fingers. Were the machine to remain there, the 
improviser who is unskilled on piano or violin might well find it possible 
of mastery. It is wonderful what practice can do ; and, though it is much 
more difficult to hit a precise centimetre of aerial space than a large, white, 
defined key, a man might well manceuvre the Thereminophone better than 
its inventor has done who could never successfully set his fingers dancing 
accurately over the strings of a violin. There are in this pleasant possi- 
bilities for the amateur who thinks he has “ music in his soul”’; and 
horrible possibilities, perhaps, for the rest of the community which may 
find half the windows of the community emitting sounds much more 
potent than those of any loud speaker or “‘ loud bassoon,” and generally 
very flat or very sharp: a caterwauling beyond the power of cats. 


The Future 
UT how can any person suppose that the machine will remain what 
it is ? Is it not almost certain that within ten years the Theremino- 
phone (we use this abominable neologism as a prediction) will no more 
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resemble its prototype of to-day than a six-valve set resembles a crystal 
set or a modern Rolls-Royce the primitive horseless-carriages which 
groaned and spluttered their way along the roads, behind a man with a red 
flag in 1894? There are certain patent drawbacks about the new sound- 
producing machine : a patent machine with patent drawbacks, one might 
say. The intellects of all interested parties will clearly at once be devoted 
to the elimination of their defects. Can it be imagined that the age which 
has brought into being the typewriter and the cash-register, not to mention 
the modern spinning machine and the modern roller-press, will not be — 
able to solve the problems here presented ? We cannot conceive it for a 
moment. 


A New Instrument 


i eee hands in the air are a phase. A genius of incredible skill, capable 
of great precision in spatial judgment and inordinate rapidity in left 
hand movements might get so far beyond M. Theremin as to achieve 
results nearly perfect in slow music, though quick music would baffle 
Briareus himself. But so long as the air is the keyboard and the pedal, 
and a'single pair of hands the instrument of percussion and control, not 
much extension of power can be conserved of. Is not the conclusion that 
a new kind of keyboard will be invented ? What has to be done? ‘The 
raw sound and the raw silence are there : a sound which, by adjustment, 
can be given any kind of timbre, apparently. It is necessary that the 
transfer from note to note should, when desired, be achieved without 
audible gradation ; that notes should be surely struck ; and that a rapid 
succession of notes at widely-differing pitches should be possible. Is it 
not certain that the mechanical brains of the modern world are capable 
of producing a machine, worked by a keyboard, which will secure these 
results by the almost instantaneous production and withdrawal (or in- 
sulation) of inorganic “ hands ” ? Speaking, subject to correction by the 
experts of the Cash Register Company, we cannot doubt it. 


What Then ? 


UPPOSE it to be done: what have we? We have, so far as can be 

seen, an instrument on which chords cannot be played but on which 
a single note can be indefinitely sustained as it can be on no known in- 
strument, the length of a bow being limited like the size of the human 
lungs. The note may be anything between that of a violin and that of a — 
trumpet, and its volume will be controlled by a foot-pedal or (more | 
probably) by a graduated switch worked by the left hand. Black keys 
and white keys on the present pianoforte system will be unnecessary, and 
finer shades of tone will be possible: the span of the octave will not be — 
a consideration, for one-finger playing will be all that is required. Call it 
mechanical, if you like ; regret it if you like; you may even wish you 
could return to the days when Daphnis piped to his sheep. The point is 
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that it is coming ; that we are living in this era of exploration and in- 
vention ; and that we might as well be ready for what is coming and put 
it to the best possible use when it comes. We believe we shall live to listen 
to a Theremin orchestra, which will have a sonority previously unknown. 


The Glozel Hoax 

N October we expressed the opinion that the Glozel “ discoveries ” 

would “ shortly be blown sky-high.” This has now happened, and 
the representative International Commission appointed to investigate the 
epoch-making finds of MM. Morlet and Fradin has reported that the bulk 
of the objects examined are quite definitely not ancient, and that many are 
demonstrably quite recent. ‘The English representative on the Commission 
was Miss Goddard, of Oxford. The report was unanimous. 


The “ Battle of the Savants ” 

HE English Press, during the long controversy, published a great 

deal about Glozel, but was not so well-informed as usual. Possibly 
there was a strong temptation to draw as much amusement as possible out 
of an alleged violent civil war amongst the experts. When doctors dis- 
agree laymen can enjoy a hearty laugh. We were told that on one side of 
the dispute there was ranged a body of experts who believed that the great 
“cache” on M. Fradin’s father’s farm, near Vichy, had been put there 
recently in order that it might been found ; and that on the other there 
was an equally eminent band of experts who accepted the genuineness 
and only differed as to whether the remains were Gaulish or of the Stone 
Age: This, if true, would certainly have been amusing. Swift, Sterne or 
Peacock would have regarded the situation with unalloyed delight ; 
though it would have had its depressing aspect for those who have admired 
the laborious way in which students of pre-history, imbued wiih a real 
scientific spirit, have gradually been reconstructing the fabric of man’s 
earlier adventures. In point of fact, however, nothing of the kind took 
place. 


Experts and Experts 

HE confusion has arisen through a mis-application of the term 

“expert.” It is possible to be a great expert on many kinds of an- 
tiquities without knowing anything at all about pre-History ; it is possible 
to be very familiar (in the museum sense) with the relics of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages and yet have no expert knowledge of pre-historic field 
archzeology. There has been very little support of the Glozel finds from 
those who were best qualified to discuss them. The Abbé Breuil, greatest 
of living pre-historians, has been openly sceptical from the start ; most of 
his colleagues preserved a correct public neutrality pending a thorough 
investigation, though it was difficult to swallow discoveries which in- 
volved such revolutionary conclusions as these involved. The main cam- 
paign on behalf of Glozel has been waged by three parties: by the 
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Mercure de France, which for a long time has had a monthly “Chronique de 
Glozel ” owing to the enthusiasm of its Folk-Lore editor ; by Dr. Morlet, 
the village practitioner, who was first led to this archzological Eldorado 
by le jeune Fradin ; and by the venerable M. Salomon Reinach, Director 
of the Saint-Germain Museum, who first communicated to the Times the 
news that an alphabet had been found at Glozel thousands of years older 
than any alphabet that had been known to exist in France. M. Reinach 
has a great name, though not as a practical digger for this sort of remains ; 
the Mercure de France is supreme among French organs of general culture. 
The genuine prehistoric experts were less prominent publicly, and more 
cautious. 


The Crisis 


O far as we are aware, the first field-archzologist of high rank to state 

bluntly that the site had been “ salted’ was Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, 
editor of that admirable quarterly Antiquity. For his pains he was vehe- 
mently denounced in the Mercure by the excited Dr. Morlet, whose verdict 
on him (roughly) was that he was a jealous, ignorant and dishonest spy. 
The crisis was precipitated, however, in the late summer, by M. Vaysan 
de Pradenne, a distinguished engineer with a thorough knowledge of soils 
as well as of prehistoric exploration. M. Vaysan de Pradenne (who writes 
with great elegance, precision and wit) published two very exhaustive 
treatises embodying the results of an examination both of the Glozel 
terrain and of Farmer Fradin’s museum. One appeared as a pamphlet 
with the imprint of the French Prehistorical Society ; the other took 
almost a whole issue of the local paper at Avignon, in which this masterly 
scientific document was surrounded by pictures of Avignon brides, lists 
of visitors to the hotels, and compliments to the sons of Avignon worthies 
who had taken degrees in the Universities of the great world beyond—a 
deliciously French (and Anatole French) performance. 


The Case Against . 


Gloss prima facie case against M. Fradin’s remarkable finds was, of 
course, their very nature. Had they been genuine they would have 
revolutionized prehistoric chronology, antedating by thousands of years 
the introduction of writing into Gaul and (cnter alia) post-dating by 
thousands of years the disappearance of the reindeer from that country. 
But your true scientist, with whatever heaviness of heart, must always be 
willing, in the last resort, to have his foundations blown away beneath him ; 
and the mere fact that the discoveries of the Farmer’s Boy and the Village 
Doctor would dissipate generations of apparently verified speculation was 
not in itself disproof, though it was certainly good ground for hearty 
scepticism. ‘That much could be known to anybody who did not visit 
Glozel : M. Vaysan de Pradenne extended his criticism along several lines 
and with the most devastating results. 
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The Ground and the Objects 


E dug, and he examined the ground already dug. He found objects, 

as anybody can apparently find them any day if guided by the in- 
genious young Fradin who seems to have an instinctive affinity for buried 
pots, bones, and inscriptions akin to the dowser’s remarkable affinity for 
hidden water. He did not find obvious vertical shafts of soft earth above 
buried objects ; what he did find were lateral shafts, indicating that trenches 
had been dug at a distance from the places of discovery, holes made side- 
ways from them, “ objects ” rammed into the holes and earth rammed in 
after the objects. Examining the objects themselves, he found that none 
of them betrayed such a patina as thousands of years would give ; that 
some of them, nominally utilitarian, would be of no use for their ostensible 
purposes ; and that those bearing inscriptions and drawings were very 
suspect indeed. There was a reindeer. Not only did he know the book 
from which it was copied, but it was copied with an incompetence of 
drawing never before observable in any prehistoric alphabet. ‘There was 
the alphabet, Phoenician or Minoan : new signs in it had been found on 
objects dug up immediately after such signs had been discovered else- 
where. The pace of discovery at Glozel, in all respects, kept up remarkably 
with the pace of discovery elsewhere : any new thing of great age found 
anywhere from the Shetlands to Ur of the Chaldees would not, it ap- 
peared, have to wait long before its similitude was excavated from the 
comprehensive and obliging treasure-house of Glozel. We are but sum- 
marizing his results here ; we commend our readers to the study of his 
originals, which are models of logic, of common-sense, and of subcut- 
aneous irony. 


The Commission’s Report 


NS unprejudiced person could have read those two documents without 
being convinced, even if he were not convinced before. The Com- 
mission’s Report clinches the matter. The site was never a site, say the 
Commissioners ; the objects are a jumble of clumsy fakes, based on the 
relics of widely separated places and periods. That some people should 
have been taken in is not surprising ; it would be difficult to fake a Praxi- 
teles, but, to the inexpert eye, one piece of dirty and rudely scratched 
bone or pottery looks very much like another, and the greatest expert 
in the world might well be deceived by a doctored flint. However, the 
faker always outruns discretion : the “ Spirit of Glozel”’ might have got 
away with a few imitation pots or stones homogeneous in date, but the 
temptation to embroider was too strong, and its results were too gro- 
tesque. The Commission has not cleared up the whole question. It does 
not suggest who was the forger. Its answer to criticisms on this point will 
no doubt be that it was officially appointed to investigate the genuineness 
of the discoveries, not to do detective work on the tracks of the “‘salter.”’ 
It goes so far as to exculpate Dr. Morlet completely. This was to be 
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expected : every line the Doctor writes breathes sincerity : he is the very 
type of the comic provincial enthusiast beloved by Anatole France. 
Beyond that it does not go. Nor do we, at the moment. He will be found. 


A Great Forger 
ye: we hope he will not be punished. He is not in the very first rank 
of forgers, in point of skill: he is not equal to what Payne Collier 
might have been had he really put his mind to it ; happily the man with 
first-rate ability and knowledge usually has too great a regard for truth 
to indulge in faking. But, as regards making a noise in the world, he ranks 
with the greatest of the historic forgers. We have had several of them in 
this country. There was Chatterton; though his deception was soon 
exposed. There was Macpherson, though Dr. Johnson did say that he 
would ‘‘ not be deterred from exposing the imposture of a cheat by the 
menaces of a scoundrel.” There was Ireland, the Shakespearean forger ; 
Malone, who was an expert, did blow him to bits, but Sheridan, who was 
not, put Vortigern on at Drury Lane in all good faith. Each of these made 
a stir, but none of them such a stir as the “ Spirit of Glozel.”’ And the 
stir is not over yet. 


The Rear-Guard Action 
M REINACH is quite contemptuously unconvinced. His attitude 
. reminds us of that of Dr. Wilhelm Bode towards the famous 
“‘ Leonardo Bust ” which is still probably exhibited (and deservedly, for 
it is a very beautiful thing) in the Berlin Gallery—and still labelled “‘ Leon- 
ardo.”’ It was a good bust and wore a Leonardo smile. It counted for 
nothing with Dr. Bode when its interior was examined and found to con- 
tain (we forget what) a part of a patchwork quilt, or a Victorian waist- 
coat, or a pair of check trousers. It did not even count with him when 
living persons who knew Richard Cockle Lucas, of Southampton, wrote to 
say that they remembered his making this very bust. Dr. Bode had faith ; 
and faith will move mountains of evidence. So has M. Reinach: he is 
girding on his sword and buckler and preparing to discomfit the whole 
archeological world. So has Dr. Morlet : he has faith so intense that he 
cannot but suppose that what is as plain as a pikestaff to himself is as plain | 
as a pikestaff to others, and that if they do not admit it they can be nothing 
less than liars. The Commission, says Dr. Morlet, was rigged. Not only © 
that, but its members behaved like scoundrels, sticking at nothing in their ~ 
endeavours to discredit the tremendous discoveries made by himself and 
M. Fradin. M. Peyrony, he alleges, scratched a stone, which already bore 
the effigy of an ancient reindeer, with a penknife, in order that he might 
subsequently argue that the stone had been marked by a steel instrument, 
though we cannot see why he shouldn’t proceed to assume that thé 
Glozelians, who had so much, should not have had steel, or wireless for 
the matter of that. As for Miss Garrod, she did even worse. Furtively, 
says the doctor, she made holes in the ground which the Commissioners 
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were to examine in order to supply evidence that the ‘‘ objects ” had been 
recently introduced. We dare say that Miss Garrod will bear up under the 
charge. As for Dr. Morlet, a statue of him should be erected on the stricken 
field of Glozel ; and perhaps M. Romains, author of Les Copains, might 
be asked to unveil it. 


Regent Street 

HE terminals of the Regent Street Quadrant have now been com- 

pleted, and the last gap in the crescent (the Oddenino section) is now 
in process of being filled up. As lovers of Nash’s old Quadrant, we take 
this opportunity of thanking Sir Reginald Blomfield, who has been in 
general control of the Quadrant elevations, for an architectural feature 
which, if-‘not so domesticated as Nash’s, is certainly finer, and one of the 
finest modern things in London. There is a lesson to be learnt from this. 
Had the Quadrant not been under the control of a Government Depart- 
ment, Sir Reginald’s facade could never have been imposed on all the 
various tenants, and we should have had a mess in that crescent (and a 
crescent should be uniform) like the mess in the other half of Regent 
Street. We are far from wishing that London, which owes much of its 
charm to its higgledy-piggledy, should be all laid-out on planned lines. 
But a great metropolis should have a planned centre and some homo- 
geneous “ features ” ; and at present we are not merely poor in these, but 
in danger of losing the one planned area (Bloomsbury) that we possess. 
If only Sir Reginald could be got to work on Piccadilly Circus, the true 
modern centre of London, which is a ghastly hotch-potch of mean build- 
ings covered with the disorderly ash-grey skeletons of sky-signs ! 


Queen Victoria’s Letters 

R. JOHN MURRAY announces the publication on January 19th 
M& the third and last volume of the second series of Queen Victoria’s 
Letters. Like the previous volumes in this series, it is edited by Mr. G. E. 
Buckle, who edited the Times from 1884 to 1912, and is the author of the 
later volumes of The Life of Disraeli. The period covered is that from 1879 
to 1885—years of great interest and importance in the reign. Mr. Glad- 
stone returned to power with a large majority in 1880, and the Queen’s 
correspondence consequent on the change of ministry and the divergence 
between her views and those of the Prime Minister and some of his 
colleagues is of considerable interest. Beaconsfield died in the following 
year, and remarkable tributes to his memory were paid, not only by the 
Queen, but also by the leading politicians of both sides. The Irish question 
was becoming acute, and the Phoenix Park murders and Parliamentary 
obstruction were gradually leading to Gladstone’s conversion to Home 
Rule. These years saw also the Zulu and Afghan wars, the Majuba Hill 
disaster, the Gordon Relief Expedition ; and,on the Continent, Bismarck’s 
conclusion of the Dual and Triple Alliances, and the development of the 
Nihilist conspiracy in Russia. 

2H 
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Our 100th Number 


EXT month we shall publish our Hundredth Number. Few people, 

except ourselves, ever thought we should reach it, and we are cele- 
brating the occasion by printing what we might pardonably call a Grand 
Double Number, though it will be not double, but merely larger, and, we 
hope, better, than usual. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


LEXANDER GREENE, of the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, is about to 
publish Recollections of Rupert Brooke by the poet’s friend, Maurice Browne. 
Besides containing eleven letters and some hitherto unpublished verses, 
the book will include two new portraits. The edition is limited to 510 
copies at ten dollars each. 
72] a 77 


‘Bien the presidency of Lord Lathom, The Community Theatres Society, 
Limited, is being formed (capital £50,000) with the object of establishing 
“ Little Community Theatres ” throughout Great Britain. It will be the policy of 
the Society to encourage in these theatres the production of new plays, and to give 
opportunities to new authors and young actors and actresses. 
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HE Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery in their Seventh Annual Report 

express the need the Gallery has for extension, and they announce that part of 
the vacant site of St. George’s Barracks to the west of the building has been assigned 
to them for this purpose. During the past year thirty-nine portraits have been added 
tothe collection, including a portrait of J. S. Copley, R.A., by Gilbert Stuart, a 
painting of himself by Sir Nathaniel Bacon, and a portrait of the famous Judge 
Edmund Anderson, who tried Mary Queen of Scots. The Trustees have also ac- 
quired a terra-cotta bust of Sir Robert Walpole, by J. N. Ripbrack. 
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HE Scholartis Press proposes to publish in March a new edition of Horace’s 

Ars Poetica with revised text, an English prose translation, an introduction and 
commentary by Mr. E. H. Blakeney. The interest of the book is increased by the 
inclusion of Ben Jonson’s verse translation. It is a work designed primarily for the 
English reader. There will be seven copies on vellum for sale at thirty guineas each, 
and665 ordinary copies at fifteen shillings. 
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G. MERRIMAN, of the State University Missoula, Montana, has just 

epublished the first issue of The Frontier : A Magazine of the Northwest. It 

is an attempt to correct ‘‘ wrong notions ”’ of the West which have gained popularity 

through the “‘ Spurious Westerns,” a form of literature which has flooded the Ameri- 

can magazines and crept into some of ours. It contains some short stories about the 

West, a reminiscent account of the ‘‘ early days,” 1880-82, and some pleasant verses 
inspired by local scenes and life. 
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HE first issue of the National Ancient Monuments Year Book concerns itself 

with arousing public interest in the preservation of ancient buildings in England. 
There are numerous well produced photographs, and the articles, besides describing 
some little known buildings and monuments, do not neglect a study of the technical 
side of their preservation. Arrangements have also been made by the producers of 
the Year Book for a quarterly which shall have the same objects as the Year Book, 
and shall be called the National Ancient Monuments Review. 


Modern Portraits : 
LVII—MICHAEL SADLEIR 
By Powys Evans 
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POE TRY. 
The Babbitt Jambouree 


HEN I see an Indian dressed for war 

\ ,\ | Yet dancing for a Babbitt jambouree 
In plumes no Babbitt ever dares to wear, 

An anger rises in me 

Like high tide in the sea. 

These are my own, these Indians, and I know 

What makes the broods more bitter than the bloods. 

There’s just one drop of Indian blood in me, 

Yet in tremendous tides and floods 

It seems to sweep upon me when I watch 

Those who have owned this land turned to a show. 


And when I put a feather in my hat, 
It is with thoughts the Babbitts cannot know. 
Woe to the pale face then who thinks it is for show ! 


That little feather stands for a whole war : 

It means I beat the tom-toms in the rain ; 

It means a scalping-knife is in my belt, 

That I will lead the young braves, not in vain. 

It means when all these silly days are done, 

Sons of this soil will come into their own, 

Sons of the Mohawk, 

Sons of Pocahontas, 

Bred of these rocks and mountains, blood and bone. 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


-~ 


TWO POEMS 
The Chase 


E hunts with neither hawk nor hound, 
But a bow of ashwood smooth and sound 
Whose thrumming string the shaft shall bend 
Sings to the wandering evening wind, 
And endlessly the cloud veils blow 
Across the mountains, fresh with snow. 
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Recall, oh hunter, how the harsh 

Wild reeds that throng the bubbling marsh 
Tore at your thighs with silver hairs : 
How moonlight on the desert lay, 
Making a more unearthly day, 

And how your footsteps, sure and light, 
Sent wheeling through the amber night 
The startled herds of desert mares. 


It may be, in some mountain dell, 

Your quarry halts, with beckoning finger, 
Laughing to hear the hunters go 
(Sending the echoes up to linger 

From flying horn and furious bell) 

Far on the grassy plains below. 


Oh, once to see the quarry plain ! 

To hear the footsteps falter, linger— 

To part the aspen boughs, and leap ! 

And send the shaft, and end the pain 

Of him who hunts the beckoning finger ! 
To kill the dream, since time began, 

That mocks and haunts the mind of man ! 


The hunt is up ; the clouds unfurl 
Enormous banners deep with pearl, 
And the wind spins along the snow. 
Rise, hunter, take your shaft, and go. 


Ar and Earth 


HE darkening tide of evening swept 
Along the west where light still lay, 


And here two spirits paused in flight ; 
One to the fallen sun her way 
Pursued, and one towards the night 
Sailed with closed eyes as though he slept. 


But troubled music from their wings 
Rang each to each along the air ; 
The sleeping spirit woke, and swayed 
One moment to the other’s heart, 
And she to his, but then they made 
Music no more, and drew apart : 
Their glances met like scimitars 
Between the dead light and the stars. 
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““ Where'the glacier meets the sky 

And melts in deeper blueness, I 

Follow a path where shines 

The condor’s brazen plume ; 

Sweep over seas of singing pines 

And the cataract’s rainbow fume, 

Where the wing dips to the spray, 

And the spray slides from the restless wing. 
When water mirrors the day 

And my shadow darkens the glacier spring, 
I would rise to the cloud that towers 

In hurrying mist, and when I sweep 

One with the wind, I long to sleep 

With my pinions furled in the valley flowers.” 


“‘ I watch where children at their play 
Grow burnt as roses in a day 

Of steady summer weather. 

I have watched them dare 

The hidden furrows in the wheat 
Where softly in the waves of heat 
Danced the cornflower’s dark blue feather. 
Peace is in the valley air, 

And passion smiling in her sleep. 
Sweet it is to share 

Their tranced embraces warm and deep 
In the valley woods together.” 


Oh miracle! could earth and air 
Their joys in simple marriage share, 
But weeping they passed each other by 
In the crystal hollow of evening sky. 


STELLA GIBBONS 


- 


Snow Overnight 
He on the night, to the wind’s inrolling wavedrum beat, 


Came the riders, crest over mane, and swooped on the street, 
That crystalline bridge we lay between dusk and dawning. 
Snow was the dust of their trampling; dust to the breath, at the feet, 
Dust in the airway; dust, each awning, 
Arching its back, shot to the dark, sheet upon sheet : 
Till under the wheeled blast the long street, shrieking aloud, 
Rushed from the eye like a train with its lights, in the rushing cloud. 
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Bewildered by that dazzling swell, 

When it was gone, you did not know. 

Such instant calm was here, ere you could tell 

A finger-touch had stilled the brain’s reverberant bell, 

For all the airy mountains had blossomed into snow. 

Moonwide boughs flowered on the dark, dispetalled, and fell, 
Unravelling in ghostly gyres wafted to ‘and fro ; = 
Foam-bubbles frozen in breaking: mothlike, listless dancers, 
Reluctantly earthward trending, dancers and wraiths of dancers : 
Their languid gesturing under the lamplight wove their answers ; 
Their shadows danced in a dream, on the silken floor below. 


So all night long, my dear, while fathom-deep 

Our life was locked in the wandering tide of sleep, 

Each freshet ebbing down, each swellet dropping apart, 
Lost in the stalagmitic silence of the heart : 

All night long the downfall, smothering the cloudy steep, 
Restless and hasteless in its leisurely iteration, 
Night-long, soft and slow, 

Flooded and deepened over garden, street and mart : 
Veils of oblivion, drifts of obliteration, 

Sleeps of snow. 


White-shrouded came the dawn. Our pool of air 
Was a great eye deep set in stark despair ; 

And beamless overhead the abortive light, 

Shot through and shaken up in a dizzying dusk 

With trailing whorls of the infinitesimal husk, 

Had brought the day at least, 

Such day as bring it might ; 

Wan day that did not pipe in any east 

The stars to pasture from their nightly fold, 

Or open for the sun in any west 

Levels of lucid gold : 

But air was a tawny gorge, and the spindrift spake 
Day-long, soft and slow, 

Down through it fluttering foamed, torrents of snow ; 
While heaped in ermine, lying in solemn state, 

The street took on that beauty sleep can show 

In a dear face, with the blinds drawn and the lights low, 


So even the birds were dumb. Our city’s darlings 
Who follow man with laughter, the colloquial starlings, 
(Save when a rueful-rounded Phew 

Melodiously made light of their dismay), 

Have sat and shrugged all day 
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Disconsolate in knots 

About the chimney-pots, 

Beak to the wind, like weathercocks, for warmth and view ; 
Or perched like black fruit on our lilac-trees, 
Which thinning out from bole to branches bare, 
Grope to undream their longing on the air. 

Poor things! Yet no bewintered starling sees 
Another dabble and preen at glancing shallows now. 
Nor any ousel in this icy hush can hear 

Another’s lordly descant from an April bough. 
Grieve not for them, but leave them to their year, 
Which, dark or bright for all, is equal anyhow. 


Equal their seasons are, but how of man’s ? 

Let homeless beggars tell, who waiting at our door 
Stare in, and by our summer’d ease feel more 

The winter of their disinheritance . 


And hark, for now the daylight ebbs away, 

A new night blows up wild the selfsame way, 
And leans to a blizzard heave of snow on snow. 
How have our beggars fared, who come and go 
Day-in, day-out, but most on Saturday ? 
There’s hardly one whose face we do not know. 
They’ve fared, are faring now, as best they may. 
How will they fend for this fresh night of snow ? 
Not one has called to-day. 


MATT. RICHARDSON 


Garden-Ebenin g 


N a sky that is plainly air, 
A moon that is plainly a sphere 
Mid-distant seems to float 2 
’Twixt the farthest void and here. 


In this even transparency, 
Not dazzling as at noon, 

Yet bright, I seem to see 
Far, far beyond the moon. 


There is no haze nor cloud, 

And with surface-shadows clear, 
In the blue depth, the moon 

Lies intimate and near, 
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White, but preparing to shine, 

And I, from my garden below, 
Deep with pines as a well, 

Watch, watch the moon take glow. 


The pines in my garden lift 
Cold candles to the height 
As if they aspire to leave 
This world for the world of light. 


And my soul puts candles forth 
From out this earthy trough, 

Curious towards space : for her 
One world is not enough. 


For when we, thus, from earth 
As from a window, stand 

Looking so long on the sky 
That we forget the land, 


And the moon and the stars fill our sight 
And the universe our brain : 

Then, as one who looks forth 
Turns to his room again, 


From our long and silent watch, 
Letting our lost gaze roam 

Over space and the other worlds, 
. . . Turning suddenly home, 


Our startled spirit sees 
Ourselves for what we are: 

The Prisoners of Earth ! 
—Souls marooned on a Star ! 


LILIAN RAWLINGS 


This Brain, with Sorrows Dint 


HIS brain, with sorrow’s dint 
Battered and scored— 

As a chalk-scrabbled board, 
So, with drudge 
Of anxious pain, and gray, dim thought 
One smear and smudge— 
Will nevermore take print 
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Of beauty (once that wrought 

Its impress fine, clear without effort caught), 
Unless that, riving sheer, 

Some knife fell, scraping clean 

This folly, wisdom’s blur 

And scars where toil’s hard, slipping edge has been. 
Then (if no streak of memory lived, no white 

Of dingy thought, to mar new scriptures bright)— 
Then might it bear 

Image of beauty’s eyes—as from a glass 

Fling back the grass 

Wind-shimmer- stirred, 

Or flashing water, yellowing moon, quick bird, 

Or virgin frankness of the encrimsoned air 

When March the almond-branches shakes, 

Or Earth’s wild glory when she wakes 

Mid snow new-fallen, with dazed and dazzling stare. 


EDWARD THOMPSON 
TWO POEMS 


These Poems 


(To be inscribed in a volume of verse) 


INT Pilgrim ! in the twilight of this verse, 
Beside my poems’ lone waters rest awhile 
With Solitude, whose trembling lips rehearse 

The spirit’s half-won music to beguile 


My worshipped Dream down to the waiting shore. 
Perhaps on you, more worthy, she will turn 

Deep eyes whose light I seek for evermore, 

For you her sacred, hidden beauty burn. 


Wait, wait ! for I will go and leave you here 
Thrilling to deathless notes that not for me 

She sings ; while to your shriven sight lies clear 
The mystery I am too blind to see. 


The Blessed Refusal 


INCE that sad day divided roads they went ; 
Ge yet some secret strength he sent 

To her, guided her lonely feet 
Down pathways sure and sweet. 
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And wells of bitterness were clear 

Because his heart was near 

To hers, because it seemed the cup 

Not by her hands but his was lifted up, 

And eagerly ; as though the taste of pain 
Were nectar to them both, a wine to drain 
Down to the very lees, their thirsting ache 
Of loneliness to slake. 

She knew not how such things befell, 

Nor could he tell 

How, though the world between them lay 
Like Tristram’s flaming sword, no day 

Nor separate night but found her on his breast. 
For they were simple, and they never guessed © 
The strength of their refusal, how it bound 
Them, melted into one . . . They humbly found 
A deathless, passionate caress 

In their own stainlessness. 


GRETCHEN WARREN 


The Dectston 


(To L. R.) 
OU ieft the field and no one heard 


A murmur from you. We, 
With burning look and stubborn word, 
Challenged the Referee— 


Why he forbade you to complete 
The run, hailing you back, 
Before your firm and eager feet 
Were half-way round the track ; 


Unless he had contrived, instead, 
To start you on a race, 

With an immortal course ahead, 
And daybreak on your face. 


E. J. PRATT 
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HEAP BIG DANCE 


By FREDERICK NIVEN 
I 


HE beginning of it was a little slow-travelling nebula of dust rising 

on the auto-road that, to the joy of the long-distance motorists, 

now runs from Los Angeles to Edmonton, and the arrival of a 

democrat waggon that raised the dust, driven by a blank-faced 
man wearing a battered hat and a reach-me-down dusty suit. By his side 
sat a smiling squaw wrapped in a bright blanket, a bandana of brilliant 
blue with yellow spots on it bound round her head. They sat on the driver’s 
seat, and the body of the waggon behind them was banked with staring 
red children. The harness was part of leather, part of rope, but all 
arrived safely. 

Other democrats of the same order kept trundling in all day, some 
coming from the Shuswap reserve to north, some from the Kootenay 
reserve to south, some from far beyond the Kootenay reserve, from the 
Tobacco Plains region and the United States border, with invited guests 
of the Salish family that we loosely call Flatheads. Then appeared some 
tall Stony Indians of proud carriage. Perhaps these had come by train ; 
or perhaps they came, from their reserve north-eastward, through the 
Vermillion Pass riding, and with pack-horses carrying their chattels ; or 
perhaps, privileged by the occasion, they drove in their democrats along 
the nearly completed, but not then formally opened, Banff-Windermere 
section of that long Western American automobile road. 

These Indians, the Stonys, are descended, by way of the Assiniboine 
Indians, from the Dakotas. Long ago a band of Dakota (or Lacota) 
Indians went north from the mid-plains to where is the river now called 
Assiniboine. The word Assiniboine signifies the people who cook their 
food on hot stones, as did that branch of the Dakotas. Later still, with the 
exploring spirit unappeased, some of them trekked up the Assiniboine river 
and on into the Rocky Mountains. ‘The Blackfeet of the western plains 
were away on a buffalo hunt when they passed ; but returning to their 
central home—in the neighbourhood of where is now Calgary—noted 
signs of the passage of strangers through their land, and intercepted these 
Assiniboines when they came out of the hills, driving them back again. No 
matter! It was a beautiful land to which the Assiniboines had come, so 
there they remained, just in the beginning of the mountains. They really 
did not wish to go back to the main portion of their band any more than 
that portion wished to go back to the Dakota centres. 

By noon there was a horse at every hitching post in the street of 
Invermere. In the two stores were little groups of shy, wild children, 
nudging each other and pointing to this or the other bright object that 
inveigled them, while one of their number, apparently elected for the duty, 
purchased oranges, a fascinating fruit to their eyes as well as to their 
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palates. It is often said that the American Indian is degenerate. Some 
may be ; but of a certainty there were Indians there, coming and going in 
the street, who looked physically fit. Their grandfathers were, we know, 
mightier men ; yet looking at some of these red men, and remembering 
what some of the old-timers say of the physique of the earlier generations, 
I thought men must indeed have been giants in the early days. I saw 
a few children with dubious sores on their necks; or at their eyes, to be 
sure, but I saw also these vigorous others ; and later, watching the tri- 
angles of young men catching horses for the races, I felt annoyed at the 
stereotyped : “‘ They are a degenerate race, of course.” 

These groups were each of three men afoot. They decided which- 
horse was to be caught, and then advanced on it, one carrying the halter. 
Off dashed the horse. Off dashed the young men, each keeping his 
station, doing good team work as in a football game. They closed in on 
the horse, which dodged and loped aside. They closed in again, and per- 
haps again. Then he looked from one to the cther, held up his head, the 
fun over, was bitted and ridden bare-back to the horse lines, the other two 
Indians of the capturing triangle following. Within a few minutes they 
set off to catch another horse ; and so they kept racing and doubling, and 
after an hour or two of such employ they were hardly blown. Physical 
weeds cannot do these things. There was stamina here. ‘The thing interested 
me in an historic way too, for thus it was that their ancestors caught horses 
in the old days. A cowpuncher would have caught one horse, saddled it, 
and ridden with lariat coiled in pursuit vf the next. It is often said that the 
Indian is no great rider, that he breaks his horses so young that he never 
has a really wild horse to ride. Their ancestors used to lasso and break © 
wild horses, but now there are practically no wild horses, it is true. Yet 
he must be a great rider, or have a very high standard for horsemanship, 
who says that Indians cannot ride. After all it was an Indian who took the 
prize for riding a bucking horse when that contest took place at Athelmer a 
day or two after the heap big dance of which I am going to tell. Somebody ~ 
near me said that the rider made the horse buck by waving his hat over its 
ears, that it was a fake. Somebody else, I was glad to hear, explained in a 
slow drawl, that the Indian held his hat in hand as proof that he was not 
“‘ grabbing leather.” As the second speaker wore a sizable Stetson and © 
had himself the saddle-bowed legs of a rider, his word was taken. He was 
allowed to know. 

As the young men dashed about in their triangles, catching the horses, 
and the squaws in the lake-side copse broke wood for cooking fires, the 
papooses played at the tent flaps, at home in the new camp as soon as the 
tepees were erected. 


II . 

The object of the gathering was to open a memorial (built in the manner | 
of a Hudson’s Bay Company Fort) to David Thompson, the explorer who, — 
just over a hundred years ago, had wintered there. The Indians knew all 
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about that and could point out from legend where both of his camps had 
been, for the first was an exposed bench and he moved later, at their advice, 
to a place where he would be more sheltered. 

The tepees were pitched in two large circles ; and soon a crier, carrying 
a staff of office, rode round these circles announcing the first events, 
halting to intone at about every third tepee. A mother came out of one of 
them and gently spanked a little tubby tot who was employed, with utter 
satisfaction, in pulling up the tent pegs, for they use tent pegs as well as 
stretching the canvas over a frame of poles. It had a clean little body, as I 
saw in the spanking process. I could not but chuckle at the fat mite, so 
seriously and happily entertaining itself, as a white child plays on a door- 
step. It accepted, with big solemn eyes, a stick of candy from me, and I 
noticed—at close range then—that its head was clean. But later, when at 
the big pow-wow a mother with a child in a cradle on her back stood 
before me, I saw another little tousled head and stared in horror, for its 
head was as filthy as the heads that social workers in London slums tell us 
about. Cleanliness seems to be a personal matter in all races. Racial 
comparisons and generalisations are, indeed, to be avoided. A white girl, 
halting to observe us, handed it a piece of chewing gum, and I was worried, 
hoping the child knew not to swallow it, but the mother wisely confiscated 
that when the girl had passed on. 

And then there came a jump in my heart, occasioned by a sound 
something like that of a grouse drumming that I had heard in the woods ; 
but it took up a rhythm ; and that rhythm got into my blood, it seemed 
into my veins. Then it ceased. Again it came, muted. Thus might some 
white drummer practise his “‘ mammy-daddy ” tattoo with finger tips 
on a table in absent mood. What was it? Again it came, suddenly arose 
loud : the definite sound of tom-toms. And at the moment that it rose 
so, it ceased abruptly and there was a laugh of pleasure over at a closed 
tepee. I strolled in its direction. As I did so the flap was tossed out and 
up, and there emerged six young Indians. What I had overheard was band- 
practice. I strolled on through the canvas village, wondering just what was 
the allure in that muffled drumming. It affected me as one is affected when 
meeting, far out at sea in the South Atlantic, the odour of Amazon 
jungles. There was a great lure in it, also there was terror. - 

Everywhere there was an air of preparation. The Indians were dressing 
(some undressing) for the great affair, just as whites do for their balls. 
There came next a sound like that which once, in the days before autos, 
made.a half of the basic sound of London, the days when the horse hoofs 
drummed on wood and the harness bells jingled. Tinkle-tinkle came the 
airy music to no tune, a tinkle here, a tinkle yonder. It was a preliminary 
sound, like the striking of middle A and the scrape of a violin string before 
aconcert. They were putting on the bells, the anklet bells, the knee bells. 
Out of one tepee came a painted savage. His muscles moved easily under 
his skin as he crossed the circle ; a horse-hair plume was woven into his 
hair ; and as he walked, tinkle-tinkle went the bells on his legs. A quaint 
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touch as of the anachronistic was flung inte the picture, for he carried a 
brand new elegant suit-case. He lifted a tent flap and was gone. 

The children tumbled somersaults round the tents, or one went down 
on all fours while another bestrode him waving his hat as the pseudo- 
horse cavorted and bucked. All through the village on the sandy bench 
went on the tinkle of the bells ; and still in my ears, though they prac- 
tised no more, was the rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, muted, of the tom-toms. 


{il 


As all this was in progress a wind came fanning past, a warm wind, and 
a dust pennant streamed down the valley, making a sifting sound in the 
canvas village; and when it had passed, out came a house-proud old 
squaw, lifted a branch of fir that lay by her tent flap, with which she 
switched and flicked the canvas clean again. And then I noticed that, as a 
broom may be leant at a door of a house to sweep the steps, there lay a 
branch of fir at the opening of almost every tepee. Here and there other 
squaws came out and flicked their tents similarly, but most let the sweeping 
wait, employed upon their toilets. 

One by one they appeared anon, attired in blouses trimmed with elk- 
teeth, or in deer-skin smocks and kirtles, and fringed deer-skin leggings ; 
and all wore soft tanned moccasins, most of these not heavily beaded, for 
though many tourists seem to prize ornate ones as souvenirs, the Indian 
has a sense of space in design. Moccasins with just a thread of blue, or a 
single line of blue, or a small design in yellow beads, are much more 
typical. Their necklaces showed also their feeling for artistic sufficiency. 
One of yellow beads with just a flick of blue ones, not broader than an 
inch, much took my fancy. Many of the men wore a sort of breast-plate 
of porcupine quills, very effective. Those who retained their shirts of 
civilisation wore them outside their trousers, in the manner of their old- 
time buckskin tunics. 

And now the tinkle of the little bells was everywhere. The drums, large 
and small, were carried out of the tepee where the young men had held 
practice ; and these drums also showed the artistic feeling of their makers. 
They were bound round with bands of coloured calico and most beauti- 


fully made, with that personal impress upon them of the thing not pro- | 


duced by a machine. A few hours before, watching the arrival of these 


people, I had thought how like gipsies they looked, but at this stage they _ 


were all Indian. Possibly not half were of pure Indian blood ; yet to — 


judge by their deportment and aspect they were utterly Indian in spirit. 
One with whom I talked, he not having enough English to continue our 
discussion, and I having much less of his Kootenay and only a few words 
of the Chinook trade jargon, called to a young man (his nephew) to inter- 
pret. ‘That youth spoke fluent English, but I would have hesitated to call 
him a half-breed to his face, noting the pleasure he had in his beaded 
gauntlets. 
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It was a vivid gathering in a vivid setting. The tropics are often misted 
and drenched and, on the other hand, away up here above the forty-ninth_ 
parallel are often tropic days of colour. Here is a basking simmer warmth, 
as the humming-birds know. 

A pageant had been planned by the whites of the valley ; a white man 
dressed as Thompson was to come up the lake in a canoe manned by 
sashed voyageurs, and the Indians were to go down and meet him. There 
was to be a conference by aid of the sign-language, that fascinating kind 
of mute Volapuk, known not only to the Indians of North America but 
of South America too, for Catlin, when in the mountains between British 
Guiana and the Amazon, making his way to Obidos, suspecting treachery 
in an interpreter, bethought him to try the sign-language he had learnt 
among the North American Indians on the South American chief with 
whom he conversed. The chief watched curiously, then began to reply ; 
and the result was that the interpreter was sent packing. 

But to return to the pageant ; after the “ talk” by sign language there 
was to be the smoking of the calumet, pipe of peace. And the movie-men, 
a hundred years too late to record Thompson’s arrival here, were ready to 
“shoot ” the impersonators. Then another reel was to be made of the 
arrival of Father de Smet with a cross of wood in his hand. Thus the 
pageant was planned ; the movie-men were in readiness ; the Indians 
roved the sandy benches. Then from the lake came voices chanting 
Roulant ma boule, and the Indians passed down the slopes to meet the 
incoming boat. Just then the sky darkened. A dust-storm swirled along, 
as out of a giant’s pepper-castor, while David ‘Thompson the second made 
his landing—as belike it did when the real Thompson came to shore 
there. 

Here was reality with a vengeance; but the screen of dust, thus 
summarily and inopportunely arriving, worried the camera-men; and 
several tourists, eager to see all, worried them further by rushing down 
after the Indians and so interposing twentieth century on the early nine- 
teenth. The Indians were not greatly distressed. Perhaps they had looked 
forward to seeing themselves on the screen, when the circuit should bring 
their pictures to Cranbrook. But their chief interest in the proceedings 
was that they were to be occasion for a heap big dance- To that they 
looked forward. ; 

“No good !’ I heard a movie-operator say. “‘ Guess we’ll have to get 
everybody up at six in the morning and do it then, when there will be no 
rubber-necks to butt in. I had a fellow snapping them with a Kodak bang 
in front of me. The blankety-blank!” he growled. “ Wouldn’t that 
freeze you? And look now—dust-storm past, sun, good shadows—Oh, 
wouldn’t it just—huh ! ” 


IV 
I sometimes think there is a prejudice against this “ golden, remote 
wild west ”’ in some minds. Lafcadio Hearn, that lover of colour, made no 
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comment on the west or its colour as he passed through on his way to the 
east—Japan. But it was while passing through B.C. that he discovered 
that the artist who was to make the pictures to accompany his papers was 
being paid more than he; and he was peeved. That got his goat! He 
seems not to have been in a mood to look at anything. He stopped off 
nowhere. What he lost! And what we lost! Think of a paper (even en 
passant) by Hearn on the yellow sage and all these decorated horses stirring 
to and fro, and the brilliant costumes under the blue sky. Lots of people 
besides Hearn pass over the west as profitless, and dote on the South Seas. 
No “ Wild West” for them ! Havana if they can’t have the Marquesas! It 
slightly hurts one who lives in an ecstasy in the glamour of this land. Not 
only in summer is there colour here. Sometimes in the woods in winter 
I have had to restrain my joy, all worked up in my admiration! I have 
had to Coué self-restraint ! I have had to calm myself, as a parent re- 
strains a delighted child, enthralled by the green light under the snow-laden 
fir-boughs. William Beebe might have added that example (the green 
light in winter fir-woods) to his pean on Green in that beautiful book of 
his, Edge of the Fungle. It was the colour of it all that kept Langdon Kihn 
the painter, who was there from New York (via Arizona and New Mexico 
and then Montana, in all which states he had been painting Indians), now 
staring with wide eyes and anon frowning incisively to memorise the kaleid- 
oscopic scene. Mr. Galbraith, the Indian agent for the Kootenays, told 
me that in all the fifty years he had been there he had never seen such array 
of chromatic finery, had no faintest noticn that the tribe in his care had such 
a store of the old costumes preserved. ‘The occasion educed them. With 
Stony Indians and Salish joining the local Kootenays and Shuswaps at the 
function, and all these white guests too, it was a time for full dress. 

The memorial fort was speedily crowded. Buggies and democrats and 
automobiles came bobbing over the leisurely rolls of the bench-lands. 
The aromatic scent of the yellow sage was stirred up so that we became 
acutely aware of it, even among it, as if it was something new. The horses, 
excited by so much stir round them, whinnied one to another. East, the 
Rockies stood up like colossal chunks of pumice-stone ; west, the forested 
Selkirks dreamt, it seemed, in an utter remote peace. Down at the lake 
loons gave their haunting call that is like a laugh of delight in freedom, 
but with a queer melancholy in it too, poignant. 

Yellow sand-benches, blue lake, blue sky, blue beads, yellow beads, 
porcupine quill breastplates, tartan blankets, brilliant bandanas! The 
dark-skinned races can stand bright hues. In Senegal one may see some 
buxom blackamoor go by in a wrapping of electric blue splashed its length 
with a stamped golden fleur-de-lis coming and going in the folds, and her 
attire and she are just natural and right. On a white woman in Bond Street or 
Broadway such a costume would portend advertisement of some kind. 
The Indians can carry colour, and in their blendings of them I think they _ 
have had hints from the scenes round them, from the waving of a yellow 
sprig of sage on top of a bluff against a clear blue sky, from the green and 
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white of the winter woods under vivid blue sky, the snow-fall over. 
Some very old Indians with wonderful hard as nails old frames and 
haunting lined faces, sat on a bench inside the memorial fort, near a 
window, where they could see the proceedings within and the crowds 
without. Curtis has shown photographs of some such heads, his study 
of the old chief Red Cloud for example, octogenarian. What thoughts were 
behind these carven faces, faces that seemed of another age ? What emo- 
tions and thoughts had gone to their making? Perplexity and cruelty, 
kindliness and humour were stamped there, I thought. But they were also 
masks. I surprised on one, I thought, a sneer, there and gone, veiled as he 
felt himself observed. What did he think ? He turned his head slowly 
toward me, and I met his eye. A flicker of a smile passed on his face. It 
is a convention to deny that the Indian has even dignity, when denying 
to him various qualities that perhaps he does not markedly possess and 
with which he has been accredited. Certainly he has dignity, be that an 
excellent or a deplorable trait. But what lay behind that dignity of these 
tall old men with the lined gaunt faces ? For a moment I thought, seeing 
a look exchanged between two of them, that it was one of contempt for the 
whole affair. And once I thought a look I obliquely caught was as of : 
“Damn them! But there, it can’t be helped. They are too many for us.” 
There was also a waiting look on some of these elderly faces, a patience, 
a hope. I wondered if they cherished the dream that one day a miracle 
might befall, and all the whites be gone. I recalled what a friend of mine 
had told me of old Chief Many Horses of the Sarcees, how he had seen 
him one day sitting on a bluff of Alberta humped in his blanket and, 
thinking him ill, had ridden aside from the road to ask if there was anything 
wrong. No, there was nothing wrong. “I can tell you,” said Many 
Horses, “ for I like you. I was just sitting here looking over the land and 
thinking that if there was any way by which I could, with a motion of my 
hand, send all the white people away, I would do it.” 
That thought I believe I surprised on many of the older faces. But they 
‘are a philosophic people. They are certainly (again despite the fashion of 
many to rob them now of all the qualities with which they have been 
accredited, in a sort of little knowledge is a dangerous thing way, in a sort 
of : “‘ You can’t fool me!” way), they are certainly stoical. I did no more 
than smile to these old men, and each in response inclined his head, 
paternal, patriarchal, grand. I should have liked to talk to some of them, 
but some sort of emotion I did not diagnose restrained me. ‘They were too 
much like eagles in a cage. They seemed to like it when I met their eyes. 
I think there would have been little talk to be had, however. 
It was a younger man with whom I chatted there, one not so much of 
another epoch. We found a subject, and a name of a man mutually known 
to us as a sort of credential for opening out, and exchanged, as much by 
manner as speech (for the strife of tongues bothered us), a dignified friend- 
liness. As we talked to the best of our ability, simplifying the tenses of 
grammar, a little bedecked boy in a miniature war-bonnet, and with a nose 
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that required attention, ran to him. This feathered infant stood not so high 
as the man’s knee and that he clutched, then beamed up at me. 

““ This—my—boy,” said the Indian. No one, I venture, has ever denied 
that the Indians have great love for their children. That is a marked 
characteristic. 

He passed on, and then I felt myself observed and, looking up atthe 
window, saw the old men all considering me. The look I surprised then, 
and I was glad, was not of hate or contempt. But as soon as our eyes met, 
theirs, without the drooping of the lids, were veiled, the inner man 
obscured. These old faces were all a blank, and as haunting as, and greatly 
like, the mummied pathetic head of Rameses II. 


Vv | 

A British Columbia judge who was one of the builders of the old 
historic Cariboo Road opened the proceedings. Bliss Carman read an ode 
he had written for the occasion on David Thompson. An Indian made a 
speech in Kootenay ; but he spoke hardly louder than a whisper, and I 
wished he would speak up, for the sake of his people. I felt that his whisper 
of a voice might too greatly inflate with a sense of superiority some narrow 
members of the triumphing race. I wanted to tell all present that the voice of 
Napoosis Hogemaw was wont to carry clearly to all hearers in a pow-wow 
circle with a diameter of a quarter of a mile. One of his own people shouted 
in English, probably from having slipped into political meetings in 
Cranbrook: ‘‘ Speak up!” A young Kootenay Indian who interpreted 
into Kootenay another speech had a voice of a different quality. All present 
could hear. 

On with the dance ! 

The tom-toms in the corner began to throb. There was something 
tremendously elating about it all. The bedecked dancers, all men, stepped 
out. Round the main circle two danced apart, one of them ever and again 
turning and sweeping in the opposite direction to that taken by the main 
circle. It was a dance symbolic of the sun and moon over the earth, and the 
moccasined feet fell with perfect rhythm to the roll of the drums. Then 
it was over, in a burst of applause. 

Near me a white girl remarked to a friend who had arrived late: “ O 

ou should have been here earlier to see them bobbing around in a circle. 

he funniest thing !’? A young man who stood in front of me looked round 
at the speaker as if curious to note the physiognomy of one who could make 
such a comment. She and her friend moved away and he turned to me. 

“* Bobbed round in a circle !’? he murmured. “‘ Did you ever hear such 
a remark? She can’t have any sense of rhythm. I never saw that dance 
danced so well. It takes me all my time not to step out and join them. I 
lived two"years with the Indians on the Peace River and I’ve danced it 
many a Se It takes some practice to get the step too. Bobbed round 
in a circle ! 


I nodded. 
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“Yes, absurd,” said I. 

He turned to me again. 

“What would you advise ? ” he asked. ‘‘ Do you think I might step in 
and join in the next dance ? ” 

I whiffed the odour of whisky. 

“* Perhaps better not,” said I. “ This is a sort of formal occasion.” 

““That’s how I’ve been considering it,” said he. ‘‘ It might be better not.”’ 

“T think so,”’ said I. “‘ If it was an informal dance it would be different. 
This is almost a state occasion.” 

He nodded and drooped his lids in sign of complete satisfaction in 
relinquishing the impulse to step out and join them. I had given con- 
firmation to the sedate part of him that was trying to restrain the hilarious, 
or the “lit,” part. After another speech, there was another dance, in 
which a red feather was lifted from the floor as the performers swept 
round, then dropped, and again retrieved with a passing poised movement. 
Difficult it was, I could see, for the young man in front to remain a mere 
observer. His shoulders rose and fell to the rhythm. Toa tap of the drum- 
sticks the dance ended, every foot in time. Again a roar of applause, red 
and white all mightily happy in their celebration. 

I looked round the hall at the ranks of faces. ‘The masks in the manner of 
the head of Rameses II inveigled my mind.’ I looked at these old sinewy 
relics of other days—other zons ! I had the feeling that if I stepped over 
to them and said: “ Did you come from what we now call Southern 
Asia, leaving some of your number to make the people we know as Mon- 
golians to-day, when half-way here, or did you come from where is now 
Yucatan, following the retreating glaciers?’ that they could tell me. 
Looking at these faces, so different from those of the Coast tribes that have 
had recent admixture of blood of modern Siberia and China, I thought 
that they would say: “‘ We came from Yucatan, following the retreat of the 
glacier tongues. Some of us came this way ; some of us went east, and 
their descendants built the Pyramids ! ” 

The drums were throbbing again. 

The war dance is terrible. There is a motion in it, of wriggling from the 
hips and looking round over the shoulder, called “‘ looking for the enemy,” 
that is almost macabre ; and from being macabre, the upward and down- 
ward curve of thearm, symbolic of tomahawking,isjust saved because of the 
grace of that gesture : it is art, not life. There is also a side-long sweep of 
hand, as of mowing grass with an old-time hook or sickle, that signifies 
scalping. The pauses between the movements of the dance came with the 
most perfect precision ; to a beat the figures halted and then bent, pressing 
the floor with their toes, and shook their legs so that all the bells jingled. 
Before the traders introduced bells they had rattles of various kinds giving 
a somewhat similar effect. When they stepped out of the circle after the last 
short fierce movement of that dance the streaks of paint gleamed on their 
faces. The roar of applause was evidence that not many thought they had 
just been bobbing round in a circle. 
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I turned and stole a glance at the neolithic effigies. Unconcerned of 
pose, but with very bright eyes, they sat looking straight before them. 
One saw me considering him and, turning his head, looked casually out of 
the window where it was then deep night. 

A great evening! Someone was speaking again. The hall, he was 
saying, would now be left to the Indians. We thanked them for a won- 
derful spectacle; we were glad to have had this evening all together, 
Indian and white man, in memory of David Thompson. It had been very 
friendly. To-morrow night there would be a dance in the hall for the white 
people. Now the night was over so far as the programme was concerned; 
but any of the Indians who wished to remain and dance could, and wel- 
come, have the hall for themselves. 

Not all of them stayed. Some went with us. Headlights of automobiles 
blazed up and their beams struck the building, struck the stockade, 
fluttered out in cones ahead, and then one after the other the cars crackled 
away, just silhouettes against their own radiance, departing through the 
aromatic scent of the sage under the stars. Horses went past with a crisp 
fluttering of sand and flurry of saddle-leather ; buggies and democrats 
swayed through the gateway of the palisade. Having watched these depar- 
tures I strolled, flushed from the heat of the fort, homeward to my cabin 
at the camp-hotel, past the circle of the white tepees, reflecting that if it 
had not been for the electric light in the hall, and if these tepees had been of 
buffalo-hide instead of canvas, I might have believed myself back in the 
days of Vérendrye. 


The last delayed tail-light glimmered away. The last buggy waggled 


black against the dark blue over the bench, as I walked slowly through the 


half-moon of the Indian camp. Some of the tents were alight with little — 


fires inside, and, when someone within rose, the silhouette of the head and 
shoulders on the canvas swelled out ; the whole side of the tent was dark- 


ened. Over to right I could hear horses tearing grass in a black hollow. — 


I could hear a wind pass in the trees along the lake shore. Those who had 
come back to camp to eat or sleep made little sound. Then, behind, the 
tom-toms began again, like heart-beats. 

I wondered if David Thompson was able to see it all, Indians and 
automobiles! I had the queer feeling that there were a great many more 


people there than I could see. But that was due, perhaps, only to the sense of 


antiquity in the rhythm of the tom-toms. They are much older than 
pianos. What ages they have beat in this old world ! 

Added to the throb of the drums came a chanting of voices. It rose and 
fell, eerie, very old too, a beginning of music learnt from listening to creeks 
in the dark and to wind in the trees. 


Three days the celebrations lasted and then we came away, white and — 
red. As we spun down the valley road in an automobile we made up on the 
homing Indians, all their finery stowed away, the women again wrapped 
in their coloured blankets, the men in their reach-me-down suits and 
disjaskit slouch hats, only their moccasins Indian. I could hardly believe 
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these were the people who had danced to the tom-toms. They reined 
their horses to one side to give us room, looking over their shoulders. 

““ Good-bye ! ”’ 

““ Good-bye. Heap big dance !” 

“You bet. Good-bye.” 

““ Good-bye ! ” 
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AN ITALIAN IN CAMBRIDGE 


By EMILIO CECCHI* 
T may have been because I arrived at Cambridge on the Thursday 
half-holiday, when the shops close at one, and the students put on 
blazers bearing the arms of their respective colleges and go out into 
the hockey fields. But I seemed to be arriving at one of those towns 
one goes to only in dreams. Ata certain point, and several times during the 
day, I noticed that I was walking cautiously, on tip-toe,in order not to 
make a noise and not to awaken the little grey and deserted streets, the 
forsaken courts and lonely chapels—or myself. 

It is a town of monasteries and a society of monasteries. We, in Italy, 
are in the habit of thinking of our monasteries as being on the tops of our 
mountains ; we think of them as the head over the body, or as the diadem 
over the head. We feel the sense of solitude as mainly one of ascension, of 
reaching a pinnacle. A monastery on the top of one mountain calls to a 
yet higher monastery, one order calls to another, one saint to another. 
St. Francis calls toSt. Dominic, St. Scolastica calls to St. Mary Magdalene. 
Between them, but infinitely below, lies an expanse of tilled fields, the sea 
with its fishermen at their nets, the cities with their men enclosed in houses. 

Here solitude is spread out, it unfolds itself towards the horizon. It 
is a plain covered with cloisters; and from one cloister you pass into 
another, and from that into yet another until you recognise, after having 
gone through a great many, all similar yet differing, a place whose confused 
and veiled identity would seem to be confirmed by some most distant 
memory, which is, however, only a few hours old. One realizes, as if 
through the pure elements of geometry, a sense of solitude and seclusion 
from the world—like a man who stands amidst a colonnade and is unable to 
see anything around him, as far as the eye can reach, but shafts of columns, 
or like one who gazes fixedly at a chess-board. One passes from the quad- 
rangle of one court to that of another by a magic stroke which, in an easy 
and surprising way, perpetually recombines the usual architectural and 
decorative themes : the ruddy tiles on the wall and the lead and glazing of 
the windows, the Jacobean Gothic arch and the serene arrises of the Italian 
Renascence, the rose of Lancaster and the Tudor portcullis, the soapy 
green stone of the roofs and the malachite of the meadows. 

And when one penetrates into these buildings through an endless suc- 
cession of cells, libraries, refectories and chapels with oaken walls and 
ceilings and great porcelain fire-places,t this symmetrical arrangement of 


*Translated by F. Guercio. 


tI have made enquiries concerning these ‘“ porcelain fire-places” at Cambridge. A 
friend, who is there at present, has never seen or heard of them. Cecchi, however, un- — 
mistakably has camini di porcellana.—Translator. 
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space, silence and light becomes even more enchanted and, at times, 
gives one a feeling of quiet giddiness. On that day, a suggestion of thin 
mist gave the last touch to the picture. The hoar-frost crystals on the edges 
of the meadow added to the feeling of immobility and abstraction, as if even 
the grass tended to geometrise. Now and then, in the pale sky, the chime of 
_a carillon, as distant as the bells in Parstfal, would extend that atmosphere 
of meditation to the uttermost confines. 

But more mysterious in quality and at the same time closer does this 
atmosphere become in the chapel of King’s College. A green polar light 
from the nave windows brings to mind images of light in a submarine 
forest. In the dry and precise clarity of our climate, our columns and 
arches bear the weight of buildings with a logical economy of resources 
and with a sincere expression of human labour and resistance. In this 
denser atmosphere, things seem lighter, the effort of supporting them not 
so great, and thus their freedom of order and arrangement increases. 
The column, which with us is an element of strength and duty, becomes 
here one of elegance and phantasy. With us it is a serene slave of stone. 
In the chapel of King’s College it is a lively vegetation : it imitates the 
lanceolation of leaves, it mounts and multiplies itself in veins and stalks. 
Our ceilings are static theorems, resolved into naked lines of energy and 
beauty. Here the static theorem becomes a motive for the creation of a 
heraldic vaulting or a flowery canopy. But this free play of the imagina- 
tion, this romantic dreaming in stone does not occur except in a less vivid 
reality, where some things have lost weight merely because others, which 
establish their relations of gravity, are more solid and heavy. There is a 
greater freedom ina poorer interplay of elements. Our architecture is the 
relation of stone and air. In the chapel of King’s College, lam rather led to 
feel the weaker, less dynamic relation of plant and water. And there is 
less scrupulous care for style and beauty in this laxer relationship. The 
statues on our noble buildings are almost always noble ; but on these noble 
constructions the statues are almost invariably grotesque. Henry the Fighth, 
on the precious door of Trinity College, stands unsteadily on his legs, with 
his golden crown awry as though he were a fairy king. The rampant beasts 
on the mural coats-of-arms have smooth, tapering bodies like those of the 
chilly, hairless monsters that glide among the algae. This luxuriant 
monotony, this leaden magnificence is indeed the North. 

But how well one must be able to read and smoke a pipe in those little 
rooms neatly packed one behind the other in the labyrinths of the 
Colleges ! : 

The path along which one goes to and fro from the world is lost. The 
noises of the world, as through the diver’s helmet, only reach one through 
innumerable strata and densities. Recent books lie on the shelves judged, 
as it were, in the ancient unmoving light of disconsolate time. The 
wonderment, the abstraction that transpire from the appearance of the place 
seem to affect the mind, and even the newest ideas must be received as 
materially fixed within an infinitely distant time. 

2L 
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I am not equal to the task of determining exactly the creative contribu- 
tion of that culture to the world of to-day. I know that more than half of 
the most vigorous names in contemporary English poetry, journalism and 
drama belong to men who had not the means to reside within those walls 
or else did not think it worth while to gain admission at the expense of the 
State. They are names of men who attended only the college of Life. 
For by lowering one’s criterion of judgment one becomes limited, and a 
creative value, the only value that has any meaning in literature and philoso- 
phy, is then attributed to the exercise of activities, which are noble without 
doubt, but of a social and external order. At this rate, one would end by 
allowing that even our universities, whose capacity to act as mere social 
organs may reasonably be doubted, contribute to the creative order of 
things. For myself, | would always choose that other stern college ; 
the methods of discouragement rather than those of opportunity; the 
difficulty of getting one book sooner than the library that offers ten 
thousand books. Intelligence being equal, I would choose the man who 
reads on a ’bus or in a garret, rather than he who reads in a Norman- 
Gothic cell or a Palladian library. The expositions of professors may be 
exceedingly subtle, but I believe that the commonplace criticism of life is 
more stringent. In short I cannot but think that at Oxford and Cambridge 
one must end, in so far as art and humanity are concerned, by being drawn 
away from life and retiring into a superior aestheticism, although in a 
charming manner and realising all the exquisite lyrical capabilities of such 
a defect. Suggestive and venerable as is the antiquity of Cambridge, I 
know of antiquities even more suggestive and venerable in the Strand and 
in Fleet Street. In the pure and veiled scenery of Cambridge I can under- 
stand Gray. But to understand the great Coleridge, it is better to walk 
along the Embankment and through the black quarters of the press, 
where the atmosphere is charged with the smell of antimony and politics 
as the air of battlefields is with the odour of powder. ; 

But apart from the teachings of experience, for which those exclusive 
conditions of work and practical collaboration present a different aspect, 


the function of the Oxford and Cambridge solitude is, from another point — 


of view, quite genuine. There are men who, in the flower of their youth, 
suffered from the moral and material privations of our strangling modern 
life : and they will carry with them transfused for ever into their physical 
nature the memory of their difficulties and humiliations. There are men 


who spent these years of their life in a seminary near St. Peter’s, passing ( 


each day over the flagstones of the Leonine city : they may end by be- 
coming shepherds and priests or bolshevists and antichrists, but they will 
always bear within them the proud mark of holy Rome. There are men 
who, during these years, were near death and yet on the sea found their 


health again: they may grow old under the gas-light of an office, but the © 


sea has left its salt in their soul and a reflex of its light under their brows. 
So it is with men who, in their youth, were at Oxford and Cambridge : 


they absorbed something indelible, as for me is the sense of poverty and 
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for the shepherd’s priest the glory of Rome. They absorbed something 
more lasting than an idea, for ideas are subject to compromise and change. 
Those men absorbed an invulnerable sensation. They lived physically in 
the native substance of their country during their freshest years ; which 
is a very different thing from knowing the same theoretically, although 
indeed it may not exclude it. The experience is quite a different matter ; 
it may develop into an intellectual form, but there is properly speaking 
nothing intellectual in it. They became English Gentlemen for life, as one 
may become poor, Roman Catholic, or a son of the sea. They were held, 
for a splendid hour, in a kind of old-time visionary transfiguration, they 
took part in a pageant, in a processional reality. The arms carved on the 
doors of the colleges, inlaid in the choir stalls, embroidered on the hockey 
shirts became a moral blazon for those who had no heraldic one: they 
made them members of one grand brotherhood of nobility. 

Hence, when they came out into the world, their ancient instinct for 
balance, their experienced watchfulness, their confident, lordly and his- 
torical patience, their calm dissembled pride ; that virtus which, rather 
than an express and conscious political wisdom, is a sense of resting one’s 
feet on a mighty foundation, and which of itself does not in the least con- 
stitute virtue in a moral sense, but is certainly an immeasurable strength. 
Hence that cautious dignity, which has known how to give the most 
revolutionary tendencies time and place to vent themselves and has been 
able, while seeming to favour such tendencies, to turn them away from 
their real aim ; that cautious dignity, which has given a liberal and some- 
times radical appearance to what is, in reality, the most conservative of 
politics, and has even bestowed an air of austerity, a detached and fatal 
authority on wrong doing, pure and simple. 
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DISRAELI. AS A “NOVELS Te 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 


HOSE who make it their business from time to time to re- 

estimate the significance of past figures have lately been much 

employed with the strange case of Benjamin Disraeli. Was 

Disraeli, they say, a great statesman, or merely an astute wire- 
puller ? Was he a politician who wrote novels, or was he a novelist who 
took the wrong turning ? Was hea quack oraseer? A novelist of the second 
or third rank, or a man who lived—as Jack the Giant-killer did, or Rumpel- 
stiltzkin—in a fairy tale ? Impossible to ascertain. All that is quite un- 
deniable is that he was a foreigner who governed England with an oiled 
curl upon his forehead, an unsurpassed understanding of political tactics, 
and an impenetrable front of calm determination. What lay behind that 
confounding facade ? 

A man who can still arouse the hesitations of contemporary judgment 
must be something more than a charlatan ; and although fastidious taste is 
often repelled by the odd tastelessness of Disraeli, later information has 
done much to explain the extraordinary appeal which his life and his novels 
still make to the imagination—it is no less—of all students. For one thing, 
there has been a gradual absorption into common knowledge of the Mony- 
penny-Buckle Life, which presents, with the aid of Disraeli’s diary and 
daily notes to his sister, his wife, and his very constant friend Lady Brad- 
ford, a vivid, if idealised, portrait of a great figure in action. For another, 
the brilliant sketch by André Maurois has had its inevitable effect upon 
the popular mind. Both books enable us to see a great figure rather than 
a great man or a great statesman, it may be, but both are very interesting 
and picturesque, and the figure of Disraeli is seen by Disraeli himself in an 
almost incessant glow of romance. Considerable service, accordingly, has 
been done to a reputation which had been dimmed during the greater part 
of the present century by Liberal political and literary ascendancy. 
Quotation from the novels, likewise, has drawn attention to two especially 
attractive features of those works, of which the first is that they contain a 
lively commentary upon the political life of Disraeli’s age, and the second 
that in the novels may be discovered illuminating details of the author’s 
personality and private affairs. At this moment, when the hunt for 
“intimacy” is so furious that it would seem pathetic if it were not so 
inquisitive, the second consideration may for many readers prove the 
stronger ; but the wise will know that a man so implacably self-controlled 
as Disraeli would be unlikely to reveal in fiction any phases of his personal 
history which he had not consciously outgrown. 

Nevertheless, the relation of Disraeli’s novels to his life has this interest, 
that by reading the novels we are enabled to understand many details of his 


* The Bradenham Edition of Disraeli’s Novels. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. each. 
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biography ; while by reading his biography we can the better understand, 
not only the novels, but the force which led Disraeli to adopt politics 
rather than literature as his career. That there was a struggle seems clear. 
Disraeli was the son of the author of Curiosities of Literature, and he was 
to a great extent brought up amid his father’s collection of such curiosities. 
A natural ebullience of character made some sort of literary effort in- 
evitable. Instinctive flamboyance, familiarity with literary curiosities, 
and exceptional ambitiousness, could in combination have but one conse- 
quence. Success in either poetry or fiction was bound to be Disraeli’s 
first aim. But there were great difficulties in the way—difficulties of tem- 
perament, consciousness of unusual powers, the quite exceptional difficulty 
created by that disease of the brilliant young, a preoccupation with results 
rather than with the problems of art. Disraeli had much to encounter. 
From the outset, his self-knowledge was too shrewd and too hampering to 
allow him to be a great romantic writer; his taste was too uncertain to 
allow him to be a great artist; his youthful ambition was too exigent to 
allow him hurriedly to accept his own creative limitations. He desired 
supremacy. In three novels he endeavoured to achieve it; and, when he 
became conscious that these novels had failed, he immediately dropped his 
aesthetic pretensions and used the novel merely as a convenient vehicle 
for his thoughts and his observation of life. For what Keats, in speaking 
of Wordsworth, called ‘“ the egotistical sublime,’ Disraeli found that he 
had too complete a lack of poetry, and the egotistical sublime was aban- 
doned. For the love story or the domestic tale he found that he too greatly 
lacked the capacity for sustained emotional power. Therefore: “ I am 
only truly great,” he said, ‘‘ in action’; and action won the day. 

This did not mean the complete extinction of literary ambition. It 
meant only that there was a deliberate drop from what Disraeli ventured 
to call ‘‘ psychological romance ” to another kind of tale altogether. And 
it was in this second kind of tale that his principal successes were achieved. 
To it he brought his characteristic qualities. ‘They were an eager, fertile 
mind, full of the love of power and the love of manipulation ; consider- 
able reading and thought of an irregular, and indeed extraordinary, 
nature ; great knowledge of social types and the life of what he called 
“saloons”’; and a gift of racy representation (or misrepresentation) 
which at times is extraordinarily amusing and extraordinarily pointed. 

With all these qualities, Disraeli had deplorable defects. Wealth and 
grandeur fascinated him ; and although he often appears to laugh at his 
own infatuation, his laughter was that of the quiz, and so it came last, as 
comment, or wit, instead of first, as a cause of profundity. He could write 
the earlier part of Vivian Grey in high spirits, and with the acceptance, 
for his own purposes, of a preposterous novel-writing convention ; but 
when he came to the novelist’s real business he essayed to do by force of 
will and violence of invention what should have been done by the artist’s 
imagination. When he tried to be romantic, he became bombastic. When 
he tried to represent the poetic temperament, as he did in both Contarim 
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Fleming and Venetia, the same vehemence of effort produced the same 
banality. 
I have brought myself, [says Myra, in Endymion] by long meditation, to the con- 
viction that a human being with a settled purpose can accomplish it, and that 
nothing can resist a will that will stake even existence for its fulfilment. 


Nothing, it may be, can resist such will, save the power which is mysteri- 
ous even to those who command it. 


“The high poetic talent ” 


says Contarini Fleming’s father, addressing his ambitious son, 

“ is the rarest in creation. What you have felt is what I have felt myself, is what all 
men have felt: it is the consequence of our native and inviolate susceptibility. 
As you advance in life and become more callous, more acquainted with man and 
with yourself, you will find it even daily decrease. Mix in society and I will answer 
that you will lose your poetic feeling ; for in you, as in the great majority, it is not 
a creative faculty originating in a peculiar organisation, but simply the conse- 
quence of a nervous susceptibility that is common to all.” 


Disraeli began, then, in high spirits with Vivian Grey (1826) the first 
volumes of which he wrote when he was about one-and-twenty. He gave 
in the book’s lively opening pages a rather heightened account of his own 
early years ; and he immediately proceeded to exemplify one constant— 
and, to the critic, ominous—feature of his work, which is that it is full of 
portraits or caricatures of individuals known to the author. Naturally 
enough, as the first of the caricatures is of a publisher who had been seduced 
into pompous enterprise and failure by Disraeli’s volatile enthusiasm, so 
the first of these portraits is that of the author’s own father, “ a man of 
lettered tastes,” who “ had hailed with no slight pleasure his succession 
to a fortune which . . . was still a great thing for a young lounger about 
town, not only with no profession, but with a mind unfitted for every 
species of business.”” The early part of Vivian Grey, indeed, with its 
ridiculous caricatures, is delightful ; but upon the whole one is not indis- 
posed to agree with what Mr. Gladstone wrote in his diary, under date 
March 20, 1874: “‘ Finished Vivian Grey. The first quarter extremely 
clever, the rest trash.”” Having begun his book, in fact, with little notion 
of what was to follow, Disraeli used up a good deal of travel observation 
to fill the later pages, and in the forcible attempt to improvise romance he 
was driven to a falseness quite out of key with the raillery of his opening, 
and finally abandoned himself to extravagance. Vivian Grey is the book 
of a very young man, precocious, ambitious, fluent, and adroit ; a young 
man, also, born (and determined) to get on in the political world. It tells 
the story of exactly such another young man : 

Vivian Grey, [we read] was a graceful, lively lad, with just enough of dandyism 

to preserve him from committing gaucheries, and with a devil of a tongue. .. . 

Lady Julia Knighton, and Mrs. Frank Delmington, and half a score of dames of 

fashion, were always patronising our hero . . . [who] was a young and tender plant 

in a moral hothouse. His character was developing itself too soon. Although his 
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evenings were now generally passed in the manner we have alluded to, this boy was, 
during the rest of the day, a hard and indefatigable student ; and having now got 
through an immense series of historical reading, he had stumbled upon a branch 
of study certainly the most delightful in the world ; but, for a boy, as certainly the 
most perilous, THE STUDY OF POLITICS. 


After this, it is no wonder that when the author of Vivian Grey met Lord 
Melbourne, and was asked by that statesman what he wanted to be, he 
did not say “‘ I want to be an artist ” or “‘ a poet,” or even “ I want to bea 
novelist.’’ Having placed upon the title-page of his first book the familiar 
quotation about the world being “‘ mine oyster,’ Disraeli with complete 
sincerity answered: ‘“‘ I want to be Prime Minister.” 

Following the popular success of Vivian Grey, the authorship of which 
became known while London was still eagerly speculating upon that 
problem, and following an unfortunate financial plunge which began for 
Disraeli a life-time of monetary difficulties, our author ventured upon the 
colourless tale of a young duke of fabulous wealth who builds fairy palaces 
and squanders his fortune in luxury. The book would be insignificant if 
it did not contain, in the sixth chapter of its fifth part, an essay upon “ the 
various success of men in the House of Commons,” in which the maiden 
speech of one of the characters is thus described : 

For an hour and a half he addressed the fullest House that had long been 
assembled, with the self-possession of an habitual debater. His clenching argu- 
ment, and his luminous detail, might have been expected from one who had the 
reputation of having been a student. What was more surprising was, the withering 
sarcasm that blasted like the simoom,the brilliant sallies of wit that flashed like a 
sabre, the gushing eddies of humour that drowned all opposition and overwhelmed 
those ponderous and unwieldy arguments which the producers announced as rocks, 
but which he proved to be porpoises. Never was there such a triumphant début ; 
and a peroration of genuine eloquence, because of genuine feeling, concluded amid 
the long and renewed cheers of all parties. 


Metaphors and clichés apart (or included), is not that by way of being a 
prophetic dream ? 

_ Upon the proceeds of The Young Duke (1831), Disraeli went abroad with 
a friend, visiting Gibraltar, some parts of Spain, Malta, Athens, Constanti- 
nople—and Jerusalem. The shock of certain of these experiences upon his 
mind was extreme. He never forgot Jerusalem. He returned to it in spirit 
in more than one of his books ; and it was amid the excitements of this 
tour, which stirred his imagination, but stirred far more deeply that love 
of the grand which took the form in his next novels of a flat grandiloquence, 
that literary ambition seriously preoccupied him. He was, by his own ac- 
count, a great social success during these travels, and he gratified his love 
of the picturesque by appearing in extravagant costumes; but he also 
dreamed that he was a poet. Having stood upon the Mount of Olives, he 
had striven to persuade himself that the excitement aroused in his bosom 
was poetic inspiration. His next three books were all affected by the 
experience. They reveal him at the height of his literary ambition, and 
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they are especially significant, also, because they are the last books he 
wrote prior to his election to Parliament, in 1837, as one of the two mem- 
bers for Maidstone. 

Of these books, Contarini Fleming is the autobiography of a poet, 
Venetia is a serious and sustained attempt to juggle afresh with the lives 
of Byron and Shelley, and A/roy is a historical tale of the East, written at 
times (deliberately) in a kind of blank verse, and dealing with the life and 
death of one who is treated throughout with earnestness as a Jewish national 
hero. ‘‘ In Vivian Grey,” Disraeli confessed to his diary, ‘‘ I have portrayed 
my active and real ambition; in Alroy my ideal ambition ; the “ Psycho- 
logical Romance’ [Contarini Fleming] is a development of my poetic 
character.” 

Contarini Fleming (1832), then, must be regarded as the most con- 
sciously autobiographical of the author’s works, as it is the most ambitious 
of them all. It is very revealing, and it is very serious. 


I am desirous [says Contarini], of writing a book which shall be all truth: 
a work of which the passion, the thought, the action, and even the style, should 
spring from my own experience of feeling, from the meditations of my own intellect, 
from my own observation of incident, from my own study of the genius of expres- 
sion . . . I am desirous of executing this purpose while my brain is still fed by 
the ardent, though tempered, flame of youth ; while I can recall the past with 
accuracy, and record it with vividness ; while my memory is still faithful, and 
while the dewy freshness of youthful fancy still lingers on my mind. 


The extent of his success may be gathered from a single extract, to which 
I subjoin the opening words of two later chapters, in which the author’s 
poetic rapture has somewhat subsided : 


The hour approached that was to increase my happiness, my incredible 
happiness. Blessed, infinitely blessed as I was, bountiful heaven was about to 
shower upon me a new and bountiful joy. In a few days I was to become a father. 
. . . | prayed to heaven to grant me a man child. I felt a lively confidence that he 
would be choicely gifted. I resolved to devote myself entirely to his education. 
My imagination wandered in dreams of his perfect character, of his high accom- 
plishments, his noble virtues, his exalted fame . . . My thoughts had rendered 
me unconscious of the hour ; the sun had set without my observation ; the growing 
twilight called me to myself. I looked up ; I beheld in the distance Alceste. I was 
surprised, displeased, alarmed. I could not conceive anything more imprudent 
than her coming forth in the evening, and in her situation. I ran forward to repri- 
mand her with a kiss, to fold her shawl more closely round her, and bear her in my 
arms to the house. I ran forward, speaking at the same time. She faintly smiled. 
I reached her. Lo! she was not there... 

A wide view of the ocean opened before me. As I gazed upon it, my mind be- 
came inflamed, the power of speech was restored to me, the poetry of my grief 
prevailed. 

“ Fatal ocean ! fatal ocean ! ”” I exclaimed ; “‘ a curse upon thy waves, for thou 
waftest us to death. Green hills ! green valleys! a blight upon your trees and 
pastures, for she cannot gaze upon them! And thou, red sun ! her blood is upon thy 
beams. Halt in thy course, red sun ; halt ! and receive my curse ! ” 
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There is not a more beautiful and solemn temple in the world than the great 
Cathedral of Seville. 
The Spanish women are very interesting. 


Is it not plain from these extracts what were the limits of Disraeli’s 
youthful talent ? A wittily and impudently ambitious personality, such 
as that of Vivian Grey, was within the author’s power, because when 
Vivian Grey was written Disraeli also was wittily and impudently am- 
bitious ; but the poetic character, which he now essayed to depict and 
to claim for himself, was outside his conceptual power. It is the one 
character which does not yield itself to determination. Turbulence 
of spirit, rebelliousness, violence of grief and action, may all be attributes 
of poetic character ; but they cannot be the only, or even the most note- 
worthy and illustrative attributes, as they are here assumed to be. 

In Venetia, (1837) Disraeli continued to try and force inspiration. He 
was bent upon exploring mystery, and by setting the scene back in the 
eighteenth century he sought freely to reconstruct the lives and the final 
catastrophe of Byron and Shelley. The scheme is bold enough, but here 
again, as in Contarini Fleming, the poetic is never captured, and the prota- 
gonists remain for the most part merely extravagant in action and speech. 
When Lord Cadurcis (who is Lord Byron) and Venetia (a supposititious 
daughter of Shelley) reach the point at which the one confesses his love 
and the other explains that her heart belongs to her unknown father, 
Venetia describes the father, to her lover’s profound astonishment, as a 
“‘ genius and a poet”: 

“A genius and a poet !”’ exclaimed Lord Cadurcis, in a fury, stamping with 
passion ; ‘‘Are these fit terms to use when speaking of the most abandoned profli- 
gate of his age ? A man whose name is synonymous with infamy, and which no one 
dares to breathe in civilised life ; whose very blood is pollution, as you will some 
day feel; who has violated every tie, and derided every principle, by which 
society is maintained ; whose life is a living illustration of his own shameless 

_ doctrines ; who is, at the same time, a traitor to his king and an apastate from his 

God!” 

Curiosity, overpowering even indignation, had permitted Venetia to listen even 
to this tirade. Pale as her companion, but with a glance of withering scorn, she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Passionate and ill-mannered boy ! words cannot express the disgust 
and the contempt with which you inspire me.”’ She spoke and she disappeared. 
Cadurcis was neither able nor desirous to arrest her flight. He remained rooted to 
the ground, muttering to himself the word “ boy !”” Suddenly raising his arm and 
looking up to the sky, he exclaimed, “ The illusion is vanished ! Farewell, Cher- 
bury ! farewell, Cadurcis ! a wider theatre awaits me! I have been too long the 
slave of soft affections ! I root them out of my heart for ever!” and, fitting the 
action to the phrase, it seemed that he hurled upon the earth all the tender emotions 
of his soul. “ Woman ! henceforth you shall be my sport! I have no feeling but 
for myself. When she spoke I might have been a boy; I am a boy no longer. 
What I shall do I know not ; but this I know, the world shall ring with my name ; 
I will be a man, and a great man !” 


The defects of these ambitious books is clear. It is a want of creative 
2M 
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imagination in the author, and a refusal at present to admit that his own 
deficiency was unconquerable by will. Only real creative imagination 
could have made Venetia and its fellows vivid and thrilling spiritual 
adventures for author and reader, and a joy to both; and although Dis- 
raeli had many other qualities he was wanting in this one. It was his mis- 
take all along to suppose that art and artifice, the grand, the grandiloquent, 
the sublime, the violent, the exaggerated, the noble, the beautiful, and the 
glorious, were all upon the same aesthetic level, and that he could force 
beauty as he could force argument. Aiming at grandeur, he produced the 
false and the pretentious. Aiming at art, he produced the artificial. An 
aim there was, but it was at a visible target. That is, Disraeli knew only 
too well what effect he wanted to produce, and he aimed at the effect. As 
a modern wit has said : ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy ; but he who is honest 
from policy is not honest.’ The writer whose aim it is to be poetical is 
no poet. The heroes of Disraeli’s psychological romances are called poets, 
but they are not poets. Disraeli, speaking of his own “‘poetic character,” 
and aiming in his work at the ‘effect of poetic character, was no poet. 
His three ambitious studies in the poetic are failures because they were 
ambitious studies in the poetic. 

Having failed with these, as well as with the extremely sentimental 
Henrietta Temple (1837), (which contains, however, one or two striking 
sketches or caricatures of his friends), Disraeli entered Parliament, and 
found it to be his natural sphere. He was now to abandon his recent style 
of writing, and after a short delay was to contribute to modern literature 
the one kind of novel which he really could write better than anybody 
else. There have been other political novels, from those of Trollope to 
those of Mrs. Humphry Ward, but in the composition of this type of novel 
Disraeli has no equal. It gave him scope for all his gifts as a writer—for 
his wit, his love of political intrigue and political gossip, his apt portrayal 
of the life of the “ saloons,” his love of arch or satiric portraiture. It 
allowed him room in which to expound his sometimes peculiar historical 
and political theories. It amused him to write, and it amused others— 
sometimes wildly—to read. These political novels are not great novels, 
and in places they are shockingly written ; but they are supreme in their 
class. ““ England,” it is said in Comingsby, “is unrivalled for two things, 
sporting and politics,” and if politics in England involves, as Tancred 
would say, “that fatal drollery called a representative government,” 
nevertheless the drollery was one with which all Disraeli’s inclinations, 
all his training, and all his talents had taught him to sport with mastery. 

Into his last five novels, therefore, are crowded the most notable achieve- 
ments of Disraeli as a novelist. These books contain fewer falsenesses 
than the early novels, in the sense that they are most in accord—in theme 
and treatment— with the actual interests of Disraeli’s life and the true 
character of his genius. As a young man he had aspired to be a poet, and 
had so little understood poetical nature as to suppose (as he showed when 
he came to write of poets) that no poet could possibly be witty in himself 
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or the cause that wit was in his author. As a man of middle age, although 
he could still too frequently leap into space without wings, and could still 
make his Sybil receive a malicious hint with the indignant reproof “‘ Un- 
mannerly churl !” he kept for the greater part of the time to the study of 
rich, witty, foolish, opinionated, intriguing, vain, ambitious, and pre- 
posterous people. He was amused by them because he was unceasingly 
amused by the superficies of life and unceasingly interested in the play of 
motive which it was so much a part of his work as a political leader to con- 
trol. He knew what such human beings as he was describing would be 
likely to think and to plan and to say. He knew the world, and he knew its 
ways. No novelist had ever more practical experience than he of the doings 
of the social and political few. From this knowledge, and from his own 
masked response to every move in the game of life and politics as he played 
it, came Disraeli’s power as a writer. If not Olympian, he was detached. 
If he did not create, he decorated. And he was diverted by the spectacle 
of te in very much the degree in which we are diverted when we read his 
novels. 

As a result of this diversion, we are convinced. From the moment that 
we encounter Rigby and Coningsby in the opening pages of the book 
supposedly devoted to the adventures of the latter, and from the moment 
Rigby begins his work of authoritative contradiction by contradicting ‘Taper 
and ‘Tadpole, we are living in a world that is quite distinctly the real world 
of Disraeli. We live, not with the simulacra of ambitious poets, seen very 
earnestly by their author, but with politicians who are viewed with enchant- 
ing sang froid. We are taken with arch familiarity into the gilded 
‘saloons ” of Dukes and political dames, into the mysterious hearts of 
Boodle’s and the Carlton Club, into committees, cabals, and caucuses, and 
into country houses where every variety of the opinion of that day can be 
exemplified and satirised. We read Disraeli at his happiest, when he is 
extolling “‘ one of those Palladian palaces, vast and ornate, such as the 
genius of Kent and Campbell delighted in at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century,” and when he is telling us, for our amusement and his 
own, about all those who dwell in such luxurious surroundings. In 
Coningsby (1839) we meet that delightful pair, Lord and Lady Evering- 
ham (he all facts and obstinacy, and she all liveliness), Lord Monmouth, 
Lord Eskdale, Mr. Rigby, Mrs. Guy Flouncey, that ‘ New Generation.”’ 
of which the sub-title speaks, and the extraordinary Sidonia. There is a 
blitheness, and a mockery, in all parts of the book which causes us to 
smile, even over forgotten politics. We may never have envisaged the 
political effects of the death of King William the Fourth so soon after the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, but the pictures offered in Coningsby 
of the consternation felt by Conservative wire-pullers is both amusing 
and vivid. 

The death of the King [we readj was a great blow to the Conservative cause 

that is to say, it darkened the brow of Tadpole, quailed the heart of Taper, crushed 

all the rising hopes of those numerous statesmen who believe the country must 
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be saved if they receive twelve hundred a year. It is a peculiar class, that ; 1,200 /. 
per annum, paid quarterly, is their idea of political science and human nature. 
To receive 1,200/. per annum is government ; to try to receive 1,200 /. is opposition, 
to wish to receive 1,200 J, per annum is ambition. If a man wants to get into 
Parliament, and does not want to get 1,200 7. per annum, they look upon him as 
daft ; as a benighted being. They stare in each other’s face, and ask, “‘ What can— 
want to get into Parliament for ?’ They have no conception that public reputation 
is a motive power, and with many men the greatest. They have as much idea of 
fame as celebrity, even of the masculine impulse of an honourable pride, as eunuchs 
of manly joys. 

The twelve-hundred-a-yearers were in despair about the King’s death. Their 
loyal souls were sorely grieved that his gracious Majesty had not out-lived the 
Registration. . . . General election about to take place with the old registration ; 
government boroughs against them, and the young Queen for a cry. What a cry! 
Youth, beauty, and a Queen! Taper grew pale at the thought. What could they 
possibly get up to countervail it? . . . Yet a cry must be found. A dissolution 
without a cry, in the Taper philosophy, would be a world without a sun... . 
Tadpole wanted the young Queen brought in ; the rogue ! At length, one morning, 
Taper came to him with a slip of paper, and a smile of complacent austerity on his 
dull visage, “ I think, Mr. Tadpole, that will do!” 

Tadpole took the paper and read, ““ OUR YOUNG QUEEN, AND OUR OLD 
INSTITUTIONS.” 

The eyes of Tadpole sparkled as if they had met a gnomic sentence of Periander 
or Thales ; then turning to Taper, he said : 

“* What do you think of ‘ ancient ’ instead of ‘ old’? ” 

** You cannot have ‘ Our modern Queen and our ancient Institutions,’ ” said Mr. 
Taper. 


Sybil (1845) in some respects is even richer in such portraits than 
Coningsby, and it is a more sustained attempt at narrative. Taper and 
Tadpole reappear, and in their own line nothing could be better than Lady 
Marney (afterwards Lady Deloraine) and Lady St. Julians, the two rivals 
for the possession of “‘ inside ”’ political knowledge. Their type is constant, 
and runs as true to-day as it did when Sydil was written. These four chara- 
acters—the two ladies, and 'Taper and Tadpole—keep Sybil alive. They 
are only equalled by Lady Firebrace. Sybil herself is one of Disraeli’s— 
aspirations to the poetic, and although the political and social digressions 


are no doubt sincere they give place throughout in our interest to the con- 


versations of intrigue and the author’s amusingly malicious genealogies. 


With Tancred (1847) we reach the end of this trilogy. Having described _ 


the politics of the younger generation in Coningsby (the politics of the 
younger generation consisting, apparently, in a demand for principles 
rather than in any formulation of principles), and the rival nations of rich 
and poor in Sybil, Disraeli pictures another of his rich young men, 
Tancred, in search of authentic religion. ‘Tancred coquets with one or 
two symbolical young ladies before he leaves—as Disraeli had done seven- — 
teen years before—for Jerusalem and the East, and there is possibly some 
attempt in the book to indicate the proper duty of the Church of England ; 
but most readers nowadays will find greater interest in the further proof 
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of that extraordinary impression made upon Disraeli by his early travel in 
Palestine, undertaken upon the proceeds of The Young Duke. This im- 
pression was one of the most constant things in his life. He never forgot 
it, never allowed his readers to forget it. “‘ The great Asian mystery,” 
for the solution of which Tancred was drawn to the East, remains for us a 
mystery, and a mystery it probably remained for Disraeli ; but that reverie 
concerning it filled many of his happy hours it seems impossible to doubt.* 
The machinery of Tancred is not very impressive. 

There followed a long silence. During the next twenty years Disraeli 
was engaged in an occupation which, for him, was very much more im- 
portant than the formation of the popular mind by means of propagandist 
fiction. He had said what he wanted to say. Upon politics, upon what 
Carlyle called “‘ The Condition of England Question,” and upon the 
significance of the Jewish race and the Jewish faith, he had expressed such 
views as he had. He had informed the reading world of his version of 
English history, and had thrown strange lights upon the formation of the 
English aristocracy. ‘There remained for the author of Coningsby, Sybil, 
and Tancred only the duties of practical politics. He wanted to see Great 
Britain powerful in world councils, to improve the sanitation of the country, 
to recover for the sovereign something of lost authority. And also to 
prevent his political opponents from straying too far from what he believed 
to be the right road in the government of the empire. He became leader 
of the Opposition, leader of the House of Commons, finally Prime Minis- 
ter. The effect to be created by prose fiction was less than that to be created 
by active work in the political field. Once again: “ I am only truly great 
in action.” 

It was not until long afterwards, when ambition had had its fill, that 
Disraeli resumed his work as a novelist. When he did so, seriousness— 
that seriousness which was always, in his work, accompanied by bathos 
—had gone for ever. With what amusing and beneficial results, as far as 
the reader of novels is concerned ! Lothair (1870) was and is the most 
popular and the most characteristic of all his books. It is astonish- 
ingly dexterous, and, although its intrigue is poor, the portraits and the 
gossip were never better, while the author’s remarkable lightness and 
ease, unhampered by serious purpose, run into delightful buoyancy. 
We have in Lothair Disraeli laughing and extravagant, absurd, full of 
thodomontade, but relieved of the weight of ambition. It was the 
author of Lothair who answered the pertinacious political-secret-hunting 
young lady seated beside him at dinner by pressing her hand and saying 
“You darling!” It was the author of Lothair who, at a public dinner 

where all the dishes were miserable and the service wretched, exclaimed 
after tasting his champagne ‘“‘ Thank God! I’ve at last got something 


* “Asia,” says a modern writer (Karl von Schlozer, in Menschen und Landschaften), 
is the cradle of the human race, the home of the old religions. Here there are spiritual 
forces of which we have only a dim perception.” 
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warm!” Lothair is by Disraeli the social success, the worlding, the ob- 
server of foibles, the wit, and the mask. It is not to be supposed that he 
was very much in earnest over the theology of his story, but then he was 
perhaps not very much in earnest with anything in the book. It ends with 
the famous announcement of the hero’s betrothal—‘ I have been in 
Corisande’s garden, and she has given me a rose,’’—which is typical of 
Disraeli’s blander style ; and indeed this is a bland book, happy, fluent, 
and entertaining. Disraeli had attained the summit of his ambition. He 
had been Prime Minister. He had nothing further to desire, and the book 
is a cry of delight. 

Endymion (1880), which came last of all, when the author was slipping 
into his grave, is milder, quieter, and kinder. It is packed with forgiving 
portraits, as clear as ever, but it is less vivid. Great experience of the 
world is again Disraeli’s principal quality, and he takes us into his own past 
friendships as he does nowhere else. Endymion is a very fitting close to a 
long literary career, for if we make a comparison of it with that other novel 
about a young man determined upon success in politics, Vivian Grey, we 
shall see that the writer has travelled far from his old cry of the oyster. 
Endymion has none of Vivian’s impudence. He is more interested in 
others. He enjoys young society, which Vivian, precociously, never did. 
He is more successful than Vivian, because he submits to the ambitious- 
ness of others upon his behalf. Looking back over his own career, Disraeli 
had been impressed anew by the part which had been played in it by his 
devoted women friends, and Endymion, though it is tamer than Vivian 
Grey, is also truer. It is a charming exhibition of Disraeli’s loyalties, all 
the more charming because Endymion was his final gesture of acknowledg- 
ment to the world. Compared with the adolescent brilliance of Vivian 
Grey, Endymion is the work of an old man, but it is the work also of the 
man who had impressed John Bright thirty years before with the convic- 
tion that, although he was more concerned with power than with principle, 
he yet, “ having attained power, would use it to found a great reputation 
on great services rendered to the country.” 

That is really the paradox of Disraeli, that although he was probably 
ever dominated by ambition he was, amid all his calculation of chances 
and effects, an idealist. The idealism was as uncertain as his taste (he 
was as avid of beauty as he was of principles), and in both there was a 
readiness for the meretricious which appals some of his more fastidious 
admirers. He was a flatterer, and he was a manceuverer ; yet none knew 
where his sincerity ended and his diplomacy began. To Gladstone he 
seemed definitely a wicked man. To ourselves, in possession of his own 
view that Gladstone was a hypocrite, he seems almost virtuous, with an 
elasticity of mind which allowed him to preserve his principles even when 
he most departed from them. And in the novels there is this same elastic- 


ity. He was certainly not an artist, because it was his belief that the end 


(whether it was entertainment or propaganda) justified the most extrava- 
gant of means. His taste was faulty and flighty. His sense of character 
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was never creative, but was always dominated by his wit. But he had his 
sincerities and consistencies, and if these often enough took the form of 
repetition of political, historical, and racial theory, they show that in so 
far as he was temperamentally able to grasp the world about him he was 
ready to depict it with candour and judgment. His pictures of society, 
accordingly, still have life and interest. They are the features of his novels 
which raise those novels above many more plodding works by conscienti- 
ous social historians. When he came to the psychology of his leading 
characters—if we except Vivian Grey—he was generally baffled. He had 
suffered, apparently, from childhood for his Jewish birth, and although in 
his first two books there is little sign of that, a consciousness—sufficiently 
veiled—that he was a stranger in his own land is shown in Contarim 
Fleming. From that book onward, and until he had found his career, he 
was perhaps too much occupied in proving his own poetic impulses, and 
possibly disproving his own sense of inferiority, to create intelligible 
heroes. Once he had entered politics he diverted his attention to externals, 
but he still used lay figures whenever he was compelled to construct 
character. Coningsby, Egremont, T'ancred, Lothair, Endymion—all are 
young men without natural importance. They are rich (with the exception 
of Endymion, who has greatness thrust upon him), bewildered, negative, 
and lacking in the power to impose themselves upon the dramatic action 
of the books in which they nominally play leading parts. They suffer ; 
they do not create. 

They are rich. This is one clue to their interest for Disraeli, who was 
in debt. Their movements are unhampered by the want of funds. They 
can indulge in the chosen delights of Disraeli. They can travel, they can 
build, they are care-free. They have leisure, birth, popularity. They repre- 
sent the daydreams of one who was incorrigibly romantic. From the 
beginning of his life, whether it was as poet or as politician, as leader of a 
recalcitrant party or as world diplomat, Disraeli saw himself idealised, as 
a being alone, dominating, immensely suave and powerful. He saw himself 
thus, but with deliberate romanticism. In his heart, he knew that he was 
still the little Jew boy. And just as we have seen that in Vivian Grey he 
flamboyantly described his own attractiveness, and in The Young Duke he 
pretended to himself what the effect of his maiden speech was to be, so 
he was gratifying his love of opulence and splendour in making his heroes 
rich men with magnificent gestures (e.g., the young duke’s spending efforts 
and Tancred’s gift of jewels to Theodora) which most of us would think 
deplorable. In several of the novels, moreover, whether it is under the 
name of Sidonia or of Paraclete, he appears in the guise of one more power- 
ful, more wealthy, or more mystically sagacious than the rest of human 
kind. Sidonia, like Disraeli, is ‘‘ above the middle height, and of a dis- 
tinguished air and figure ; pale, with an impressive brow and dark eyes 
of great intelligence.”’ His conversation, resembling Disraeli’s, 

was as vivacious as if the talk had been stimulated by the juices of the finest ban- 

quet ... On all subjects his mind seemed to be instructed, and his opinions 
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formed. He flung out a result in a few words ; he solved with a phrase some deep 
problems that men muse over for years. He said many things that were strange, yet 
they immediately appeared to be true . . . All this, too, without any excitement 
of manner ; on the contrary, with repose almost amounting to nonchalance. If his 
address had any fault, it was rather a deficiency of earnestness. A slight spirit of 
mockery played over his speech even when you deemed him most serious ; you 
were startled by his sudden transitions from profound thought to poignant sarcasm. 
A very singular freedom from passion and prejudice on every topic on which they 
treated, might be some compensation for this want of earnestness, perhaps was its 
consequence. Certainly it was difficult to ascertain his precise opinions on many 
subjects, though his manner was frank, even to abandonment. 
All these characteristics, favourably seen in this quotation, were remarked 
in Disraeli by those about him. His mask-like composure was the despair 
of his opponents ; his freedom from passion was similarly much observed ; 
his mockery caused him to be supposed insincere ; the difficulty of obtain- 
ing his precise opinion, despite a manner “ frank even to abandonment,” 
caused him frequently to be distrusted. We who have read the Life of 
Disraeli know how his elations and glooms were all recorded instantly in 
notes written to one or other of the three or four loving women who com- 
posed his really intimate circle. No other “ confessional ”’ correspondence 
is quoted, and it may be inferred that none existed. Disraeli seems to have 
had no intimate male friends. But the world in general knew nothing, 
during Disraeli’s lifetime, of these notes, or indeed of his private thoughts. 
For the world in general he was a politician. His early attempt in Contarint 
Fleming to use fiction as a journal of moods had been a discouragement to 
him, and it was never repeated. He was a stoic with a gift for seeing him- 
self pictorially. The novels are his release from impassive calm. They 
show that he was free from passion, because passion as it is known to the 
majority of men either did not possess him or was never suffered to 
appear to do so. He was an Oriental, calm in all hours ; but sensitive in a 
degree which those who allow passion to master them can never compre- 
hend. For this reason the novels must be read, as they are written, as a 
kind of fairy tales. In them may be found nearly all Disraeli’s opinions, 
many of his convictions, a number of his wishes. They are not first-class 
novels, but if they are read as revelations (conscious and unconscious) of 
Disraeli’s personality, they will assist the reader very. greatly in the im- 
aginative reconstruction of a great figure, tenacious, ready to serve, full of 
wit and the bitterness of intellectual pride, affectionate, expert in ruse and 
counter-ruse, conscious in every failure and triumph of racial disadvantage, 
a lover of society, a despiser of baseness and futility, not much of a snob, 
but one whose taste strays towards the grandiose, the vast, the ornate, and 
—almost continually—the meretricious. He was a great figure. Not a 
great statesman or great novelist, but intensely interesting, both as states- 
man and novelist. Interesting, moreover, as much for his limitations as 
for the picturesque qualities which give even his most striking states- 
manship and even his most striking novels their characteristic of bland, 
romantic second-rate-ness. . 
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JOHNSON’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
LO;ORAER. PEOPLES WORKS" 


By J. C. SQUIRE 


R. JOHNSON is often charged with constitutional indolence. 

The impression that he was inactive is due to two things. One 

is the fact that Boswell knew him only in his old age, after his 

life-work (except in a social way) was done ; the other is that 
he perpetually reproached himself for not working. In point of fact, 
during his early and middle periods he was prodigiously industrious, 
acquiring and dispersing that approximation to universal knowledge which 
was in his time possible ; and his contributions to other persons’ works 
were amongst the by-products of a powerful energy and an illimitable 
generosity. 

These contributions may be easily subdivided into two classes : dedica- 
tions and prefaces which were mere additions to the books which others 
wrote, and material alterations made by Johnson to the texts of such books. 
His motives were also varied. Sometimes he merely “ did it to oblige,” 
sometimes he was affectionately helping a dear friend, and sometimes he 
was impelled by what, in a combative mood, he once declared to be the 
only incentive to writing, namely, the desire for gain. ‘This last he bluntly 
admitted when accounting for the Preface which, in 1756, he wrote for 
Rolt’s Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. He was asked what he knew of 
Rolt, and he said : 

Sir, I never saw the man and I never read the book. The booksellers wanted a 

Preface to a dictionary of Trade and Commerce. I knew very well what such a 

Dictionary should be, and I wrote a Preface accordingly. 


This suggests that Johnson would have been a perfect advertisement- 
writer. ‘The ideal advertisement-writer does just that : forms an opinion 
as to precisely what a soap or a tobacco should be and writes his advertise- 
ment accordingly. 

“ A picture of Johnson assisting people in the uncommercial way is given 
by Boswell on a much later page of the Life: 


This letter crossed me on the road to London, where I arrived on Monday, 
March 15, and next morning at a late hour found Dr. Johnson sitting over his tea 
attended by Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, and a clergyman who had come to 
submit some poetical pieces to his revision. It is wonderful what a number and 
variety of writers, some of them even unknown to him, prevailed on his good nature 
to look over their works, and suggest corrections and improvements. 

My arrival interrupted for a little while the important business of this true 
representative of Bayes ; upon its being resumed, I found that the subject under 


*A paper read to the Johnson Club in the ‘ Dictionary Room,” Gough Square, on 
Oct. 19, 1927. 
2N 
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immediate consideration was a translation, yet in manuscript, of the Carmen Secu- 
lare of Horace, which had this year been set to music, and performed as a public 
entertainment in London, for the joint benefit of Monsieur Philidor and Signor 
Baretti. When Johnson had done reading, the author asked him bluntly, “ If upon 
the whole it was a good translation ? ” Johnson, whose regard for truth was un- 
commonly strict, seemed to be puzzled for a moment what answer to make, as he 
certainly could not honestly commend the performance ; with exquisite address 
he evaded the question thus, “‘ Sir, I do not say that it may not be made a very good 
translation.” Here nothing whatever in favour of the performance was affirmed, 
and yet the writer was not shocked. A printed Ode to the Warlike Gentus of Britain 
came next in review; the bard was a lank, bony figure, with short black hair ; 
he was writhing himself in agitation while Johnson read, and showing his teeth 
in a grin of earnestness, exclaimed in broken sentences, and in a keen, sharp tone, 
“Ts that Poetry, Sir ? Is it Pindar?’ JoHNson. ‘‘ Why, Sir, there is here a great 
deal of what is called poetry.” Then, turning to me, the poet cried, ‘‘ My muse has 
not been long upon the town, and (pointing to the ode) it trembles under the hand 
of the great critic.” Johnson in a tone of displeasure, asked him “‘ Why do you 
praise Anson?” I did not trouble him by asking his reason for this question. 
He proceeded, “‘ Here is an error, Sir ; you have made Genius feminine.” “ Pal- 
pable, Sir, (cried the enthusiast) I know it. But (in a lower tone) it was to pay a 
compliment to the Duchess of Devonshire, with which her Grace was pleased. 
She is walking across Coxheath, in a military uniform, and I suppose her to be the 
Genius of Britain.” JoHNson. “ Sir, you are giving a reason for it; but that will 
not make it right. You may have a reason why two and two should make five ; but 
they will still make but four.” 


The Dedications that Johnson wrote for other people are numerous. 
It should be borne in mind that in his own work he was more than sparing 
of Dedications. Apart from the Dedication to Chesterfield, which missed 
the post, there is, I believe, only one Dedication in his works, and the 
signature of that is imputed to the bookseller. But where other people 
were concerned he was fully aware of the advantages of the patron and 
prepared to dedicate freely. ‘‘ I think,” he said, “ that I have dedicated to 
all the Royal Family round.” The Royal Family was the Royal Family of 
Hanover, and it may be presumed that Johnson thought a man was no 
more on his oath in a dedication than he was in a lapidary inscription. A 
specimen of what he could do for the House of Hanover is the Dedication 
fee he wrote, in 1763, for Hoole’s Tasso. It is addressed to the Queen 
and runs : 


Madam, 

To approach the high and illustrious has been in all ages the privilege of Poets ; 
and though translators cannot justly claim the same honour, yet they naturally 
follow their authors as attendants ; and I hope that in return for having enabled 
Tasso to diffuse his fame through the British dominions, I may be introduced by 
him to the presence of YOUR MAJESTY. 'TASSO has a peculiar claim to 
YOUR MAJESTY’S favour as follower and panegyrist of the house of Este, which 
has one common ancestor with the house of Hanover ; and in reviewing his life it 
is not easy to forbear a wish that he had lived in a happier time, when he might 
among the descendants of that illustrious family have found a more liberal and 
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potent patronage. I cannot but observe, MADAM, how unequally reward is 
proportioned to merit, when I reflect that the happiness which was withheld from 
TASSO is reserved for me; and that the poem which once hardly procured to 
its author the countenance of the Princess of Ferrara, has attracted to its translator 
the favourable notice of a BRITISH QUEEN. Had this been the fate of TASSO, 
he would have been able to have celebrated the condescension of YOUR MAJESTY 
in nobler language, but could not have felt it with more ardent gratitude, than, 
MADAM, YOUR MAJESTY’S most faithful and devoted servant. 


He had already written in 1762 for the Revd. Dr. Kennedy, Rector of 
Bradley in Derbyshire, in what Boswell calls ‘a strain of very courtly 
elegance,” a dedication to the King of that gentleman’s work, entitled 
A Complete System of Astronomical Chronology, unfolding the Scriptures. 
Boswell says, feeling it necessary to say so, “ he had certainly looked at 
this work before it was printed.” In 1766, he wrote what Boswell terms 
“ the noble dedication to the King ” of Gwynn’s London and Westminster 
Improved. This Mr. Gwynn was an architect, and five years before John- 
son had “‘ lent his friendly assistance ”’ to correct a pamphlet written by 
him and entitled Thoughts on the Coronation of George III. ‘This is the 
Dedication to King George in Gwynn’s London and Westminster Improved : 


To the 
KING 
Sir, 

The patronage of works which have a tendency towards advancing the happness 
of mankind, naturally belongs to great Princes; and publick good, in which 
publick elegance is comprised, has ever been the object of your Majesty’s regard. 

In the following pages your Majesty, I flatter myself, will find that I have 
endeavoured at extensive and general usefulness. Knowing, therefore, your 
Majesty’s early attention to the polite arts, and more particular affection for the study 
of architecture, I was encouraged to hope that the work which I now presume to lay 
before your Majesty, might be thought not unworthy your Royal Favour; and 
that the protection which your Majesty always affords to those who mean well, 
may be extended to 

Sir, 
Your Majesty’s 
most dutiful subject, 
and most obedient ~ 
and most humble servant 
JOHN GWYNN 


Next year he produced one more dedication to the King, namely, that 
prefixed to the ingenious Mr. Adams’ Treatises on the Globes. Long after, 
in 1778, still another Dedication to King George came from his pen: - 
that which appears in the first edition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s celebrated 
Discourses : 
TO THE KING 

The regular progress of cultivated life is from necessaries to accommodations, 

from accommodations to ornaments. By your illustrious predecessors were 

established Marts for manufacturers and Colleges for Science: but for the arts 
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of elegance, those arts by which manufacturers are embellished, and science is 
refined, to found an Academy was reserved for Your Majesty. 

Had such patronage been without effect, there had been reason to believe that 
Nature had, by some insurmountable impediment, obstructed our proficiency ; 
but the annual improvement of the Exhibitions which Your Majesty has been 
pleased to encourage, shows that only encouragement had been wanting. 

To give advice to those who are contending for royal liberality has been for 
some years the duty of my station in the Academy ; and these Discourses hope 
for Your Majesty’s acceptance, as well-intended endeavours to incite that emulation 
which your notice has kindled, and direct those studies which your bounty has 
rewarded. 

May it please Your Majesty, 

Your Majesty’s 
Most dutiful Servant 
And most faithful Subject, 
Joshua Reynolds 


Space does not permit the quatotion of all the dedications he wrote ; 
I may quote some and enumerate the rest. In 1756, Boswell says, ‘“‘ This 
year Mr. William Payne, brother of the respectable bookseller of that name, 
published An Introduction to the Game of Draughts to which Dr. Johnson 
contributed a dedication to the Earl of Rochford, and a Preface both of 
which are admirably adapted to the treatise to which they are prefixed.” 


To the Right Honourable 
William Henry 
Earl of Rochford, etc., etc., 
My Lord, 

When I take the Liberty of addressing to Your Lordship A Treatise on the Game 
of DRAUGHTS, {easily foresee that I shall be in danger of suffering Ridicule on one 
Part, while I am gaining Honour on the other, and that many who may envy me 
the Distinction of approaching You, will deride the Present I presume to offer. 

Had I considered this little Volume as having no Purpose beyond that of teaching 
a Game, I should indeed have left it to take its Fate without a Patron. Triflers 
may find or make any Thing a Trifle ; but since it is the great Characteristic of a 
wise Man to see Events in their Causes, to obviate Consequences, and ascertain 
Contingencies, Your Lordship will think nothing a Trifle by which the Mind is 
inured to Caution, Foresight and Circumspection. The same Skill, and often the 
same Degree of Skill, is exerted in great and little Things, and Your Lordship 
may sometimes exercise, at a harmless Game, those Abilities, which have been so 
happily employed in the Service of your Country. I am, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obliged, 
Most obedient 
and Most Humble Servant, 
William Payne. 


In 1758 he wrote the Preface or Dedication to John Angell’s Stenography, 
or Shorthand Improved. 
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To the Most Noble 
Charles 
Duke of 
Richmond, Lenox, Aubigny, etc. 
May it please Your Grace, 

The improvement of Arts and Sciences has always been esteemed laudable ; 
and in Proportion to their Utility and Advantage to Mankind, they have generally 
gained the Patronage of Persons the most distinguished for Birth, Learning and 
Reputation in the World. This isan Art undoubtedly of Public Utility, and which 

- has been cultivated by Persons of distinguished Abilities, as will appear from its 
History. But as most of their Systems have been defective, clogged with a multi- 
plicity of Rules, and perplexed by arbitrary, intricate, and impracticable Schemes, 
I have endeavoured to rectify their Defects, to adapt it to all Capacities, and render 
it of general, lasting, and extensive Benefit . . . 


etc. 
JOHN ANGELL 


In 1760, he wrote for Signor Baretti the dedication of his Italian and English 
Dictionary, to the Marquis of Alven, then Envoy-Extraordinary from 
Spain at the Court of S. James’s. In 1762 he wrote the Dedication of 
Mrs. Lenox’s The Female Quixote—one of a number of Quixotes popular 
in the century. He had previously in 1753 favoured this lady with a 
Dedication to the Earl of Ossory of her Shakespeare Illustrated, and in 
£7593 
From that liberality which never failed, when called upon to assist other labourers 
in literature, found time to translate for Mrs. Lenox’s English version of Brumoy 
“A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy ”’ and the ‘“‘ General Conclusion of the 
Book.” 


His French, be it remembered, was extremely good, as also his Italian, 
although, when encountering foreigners, he greatly preferred to talk 
Latin. Here we find continuous help given to one person, a lady, indeed, 
for whose success he had been solicitous from the beginning. One of the 
finest passages in Hawkins’s life concerns her : 


Mrs. Lenox, a lady now well known to the literary world, had written a novel 
entitled The Life of Harriet Stuart (supposed to be her own history), which in the 
spring of 1751 was ready for publication. One evening at the [Ivy Lane] Club, 
Johnson proposed to us celebrating the birth of Mrs. Lenox’s first literary child, 
as he called her book, by a whole night spent in festivity. . . . The place appointed 
was the Devil Tavern, and there, about the hour of eight, Mrs. Lenox and her 
husband, and a lady of her acquaintance, as also the club and friends to the number 
of near twenty assembled. The supper was elegant, and Johnson had directed 
that a magnificent hot apple-pie should make part of it, and this he would have 
stuck with bay-leaves, because, forsooth, Mrs. Lenox was an authoress, and had 
written verses ; and further he had prepared for her a crown of laurel with which— 
but not till he had invoked the Muses with some ceremonies of his own invention 
—he encircled her brows. The night passed, as must be imagined, in pleasant 
conversation and harmless mirth, intermingled at different periods with the re- 
freshments of coffee and tea. About five, Johnson’s face shone with meridian 
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splendour, though his drink had been only lemonade ; but the far greater part of 
the company had deserted the colours of Bacchus and were with difficulty rallied 
to partake of a second refreshment of coffee, which was scarcely ended when the 
day began to dawn. This phenomenon began to put us in mind of our reckoning ; 
but the waiters were all so overcome with sleep that it was two hours before a bill 
could be had, and it was not till near eight that the creaking of the street door gave 
the signal for our departure. 


In 1763 he wrote the Dedication to Bennett’s edition of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
works ; Davies the bookseller, indeed, says that Johnson was actually the 
editor. In 1765 he wrote “ part of ” the Dedication to Percy’s Reliques. 
The Dedication runs thus : 


To Elizabeth, Late Duchess and Countess of Northumberland, in her own right 
Baroness Percy, etc. etc. etc. who, being noble heiress, to many great families of 
our ancient Nobility, employed the princely fortune, and sustained the illustrious 
honours, which she derived from them, through her whole life, with the greatest 
dignity, generosity and spirit, and who for her many public and private virtues, 
will ever be remembered, as one of the first characters of her time, THIS LITTLE 
WORK was originally dedicated, and as it sometimes afforded her amusement, 
and was highly distinguished by her indulgent approbation, it is now, with the 
utmost regard, respect and gratitude, consecrated, to her beloved and honoured 
memory. 


This Elizabeth was the heiress of the ancient Percies ; she married Sir 
Hugh Smithson, a city man who changed his name and is the ancestor of 
the modern Percies. The dedication was accounted for by the Bishop’s 
belief, not yet authenticated by genealogists, that he was a relation. 
What Johnson wrote I do not know: probably not “ THIS LITTLE 
WORK.” 

Finally : 

Early in this year [1777] came out, in two volumes quarto, the posthumous 
works of the learned Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, being ‘‘ A Com- 
mentary with Notes, on the Four Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles,” 
with other theological pieces. Johnson had now an opportunity of making a 
grateful return to that excellent prelate, who, we have seen, was the only person 
who gave him any assistance in the compilation of his Dictionary. The Bishop 
had left some account of his life and character, written by himself. 'To this John- 
son made some valuable additions, and also furnished to the Editor, the Reverend 
Mr. Derby, a Dedication which I shall here insert, both because it will appear at 
this time with peculiar propriety ; and because it will tend to propagate and 
increase that “ fervour of Loyalty ” which in me, who boast of the name of TORY, 
is not only a principle, but a passion. , 

TO THE KING 

SIR, 

I presume to lay before your Majesty the last labours of a learned Bishop, who 


died in the toils and duties of his calling. He is now beyond the reach of all earthly 


honours and rewards ; and only the hope of inciting others to imitate him, makes it 

now fit to be remembered, that he enjoyed in his life the favour of your Majesty. 
The tumultary life of Princes seldom permits them to survey the wide extent of 

national interest without losing sight of private merit ; to exhibit qualities which 
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may be imitated by the highest and the humblest of mankind; and to be at once 
amiable and great. 

Such characters, if now and then they appear in history, are contemplated with 
admiration. May it be the ambition of all your subjects to make haste with their 
tribute of reverence; and as posterity may learn from your Majesty how Kings 
should live, may they learn likewise from your people how they should be honoured. 
I am, may it please your Majesty, with the most profound respect, your Majesty’s 
most dutiful and devoted subject and servant. 


From Dedications we may slide, by a natural gradation, to Prefaces. 
The first preface I can trace is that written in 1748 for Dodsley : 


Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his Preceptor, one of the most valuable books 
for the improvement of young minds that has appeared in any language, and to this 
meritorious work Johnson furnished “ ‘The Preface ” containing a general sketch 
of the book, with a short and perspicuous recommendation of each article ; as 
also ‘‘ The Vision of Theodore the Hermit, found in his Cell,” a most beautiful 
allegory of human life, under the figure of ascending the mountain of existence. 


Here, with a miscellany, we are treading on the frontiers of periodical 
literature, which we had better not cross. In 1758, ten years later, 
he wrote the Preface to John Payne’s New Tables of Interest : 


Among the writers of fiction, whose business is to furnish that entertainment 
which Fancy perpetually demands, it is a standing plea, that the beauties of nature 
are now exhausted, that imitation has exerted all its power, and that nothing 
more can be done for the service of their mistress, than to exhibit a perpetual 
transposition of known objects, and draw new pictures, not by introducing new 
images, but by giving new lights and shades, a new arrangement and colouring 
to the old. This plea has been cheerfully admitted ; and Fancy, led by the hand of 
a skilful guide, treads over again the flowery path she has often trod before, as much 
enamoured with every new diversification of the same prospect, as with the first 
appearance of it. 

In the regions of Science, however, there is not the same indulgence : the Under- 
standing and the Judgment travel there in the pursuit of Truth, whom they 

always expect to find in one simple form, free from the disguises of dress and 
ornament ; and as they travel with laborious step and a fixed eye, they are content 
to stop when the shades of night darken the prospect and patiently wait the 
radiance of a new morning, to lead them forward in the path they have chosen, 
which, however thorny or however steep, is severely preferred to the most pleasing 
excursions that bring them no nearer to the object of their search. The plea, 
therefore, that nature is exhausted, and that nothing is left to gratify the mind but 
different combinations of the same ideas, when urged as a reason for multiplying 
unnecessary labours among the sons of Science, is not so readily admitted: the 
Understanding, when in possession of Truth, is satisfied with the simple acquisi- 
tion ; and not, like Fancy, inclined to wander after new pleasures in the diversi- 
fication of objects already known, which, perhaps may lead to Error .. . 

The power of Arithmetical numbers has been tried to a vast extent, and variously 
applied to the improvement both of business and science. In particular, so many 
calculations have been made with respect to the value and use of money, that 
some serve only for speculation and amusement; and there is great opportunity 
for selecting a few that are peculiarly adapted to common business . . . and to 
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answer the purposes of that business, in some degree more perfectly than has 
hitherto been done, the following Tables are published . . . 

Among the Brokers of Stocks are men of great honour and probity, who are candid 
and open in all their transactions, and incapable of mean and selfish purposes : 
and it is to be lamented, that a market of such importance as the present state of 
this nation has made theirs, should be brought into any discredit by the intrusion 
of bad men, who, instead of serving their country, and procuring an honest subsis- 
tence in the army or the fleet, endeavour to maintain luxurious tables and splendid 
equipage by sporting with the public credit. 

It is not long since the evil of stock-jobbing was risen to such an enormous height, 
as to threaten great injury to every actual proprietor. . . But this evil, after many 
unsuccessful attempts of the Legislature to conquer it, was, like many another, at 
length subdued by its own violence, and the reputable Stockbrokers seem now to 
have it in their power effectually to prevent its return . . . by opposing every effort 
made for its recovery by the desperate sons of fortune, who, not having the courage 
of highwaymen, take ’Change-alley rather than the road, etc. . . 


On one occasion he was deceived by the author, and wrote a preface 
to a fraudulent compilation : 


The Reverend Dr. Douglas having with uncommon acuteness clearly detected 
a gross forgery and imposition upon the public by William Lauder, a Scotch school- 
master, who had, with equal impudence and ingenuity, represented Milton as a 
plagiary from certain modern Latin poets, Johnson, who had so far been imposed 
upon as to furnish a Preface and Postcript to his work, now dictated a letter for 
Lauder, addressed to Dr. Douglas, acknowledging his fraud in terms of suitable 
contrition. 

This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no sudden effort. He had brooded 
over it for many years ; and to this hour it is uncertain what his principal motive 
was, unless it were a vain notion of his superiority, in being able, by whatever 
means, to deceive mankind. To effect this, he produced certain passages from 
Grotius, Masenius, and others, which had a faint resemblance to some parts of 
the “‘ Paradise Lost.”’ In these he interpolated some fragments of Hog’s Latin 
translation of that poem, alleging that the mass thus fabricated was the archetype 
from which Milton copied. These fabrications he published from time to time 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine ; and, exulting in his fancied success, he in 1750 
ventured them into a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ An Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation 
of the Moderns in his ‘ Paradise Lost’.” To this pamphlet Johnson wrote a 
Preface, in full persuasion of Lauder’s honesty, and a Postcript recommending, 
in the most persuasive terms, a subscription for the relief of a grand-daughter of 
Milton, of whom he thus speaks : 

It is yet in the power of a great people to reward the poet whose name they boast, 
and from their alliance to whose genius they claim some kind of superiority to 
every other nation of the earth ; that poet, whose works may possibly be read when 
every other monument of British greatness shall be obliterated ; to reward him, not 
with pictures or medals, which if he sees he sees with contempt, but with tokens of 
gratitude, which he, perhaps, may even now consider as not unworthy the regard of 
an immortal spirit. 


Later, in 1773, Dr. Johnson was able to do an old friend a good turn. 


“In that year,” says Boswell, ‘‘ he did not so far as is known, furnish any 
production of his fertile pen to any of his numerous friends or dependents, 
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except the preface of his old amanuensis Macbean’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography ’.”” And in 1775 he was responsible for one sentence 
in the introduction to Mickle’s once famous translation of the Lusiads ; also 


In the summer he wrote a prologue which was spoken before “‘ A Word to the 
Wise,” a comedy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, which had been brought upon the stage in 
1770; but he being a writer for the Ministry in one of the newspapers, it fell a 
sacrifice to popular fury, and in the playhouse phrase, was damned. By the gener- 
osity of Mr. Harris, the proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre, it was now exhibited 
for one night, for the benefit of the author’s widow and children. 


We come now to more integral contributions, work by Johnson which 
was actually embedded in the writings of other people, and passed as 
theirs. Here Johnson was of assistance to a variety of persons and in a 
variety of degrees, his help ranging from mere deletions to the fabrication 
of an entire work. I suppose that the most celebrated of his virtuous 
forgeries on the wholesale scale are the publications which were imputed 
to the gifted, unfortunate, and rather oily Dr. William Dodd, the curled 
darling who published the Beauties of Shakespeare (translated into many 
languages), fascinated London with his pulpit eloquence, and went to 
the scaffold for forgery. Johnson’s heart was moved by this man’s collapse 
and the disproportionate severity of his doom. He did his best to save 
him from the gallows, and helped him at the last with a series of pamphlets 
which were intended to support his cause, notably The Occasional Papers 
and The Convict’s Address to his Unhappy Brethren—a sermon preached 
in Newgate, 1777. The extent of Dodd’s contribution to this, the most 
highly affecting of his productions, is made clear by a sentence of Boswell’s 
in which he says that Johnson marked for him “ such passages as were 
added by Dodd.” Another case in which he was virtually the entire author 
of another man’s book is that of Zachariah Williams’s treatise, published 
in 1755, and entitled An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the longitude 
at Sea, by an exact account of the Magnetical Needle. 

Whatever charge may be brought home to Dr. Johnson,—and we, of 
the Club, will, I am sure, have to be hard pressed before we admit any 
charge whatever against him—it will hardly be that of a lack of 
versatility. The scientific aptitude which he always showed had been 
earlier illustrated in 1743 when Dr. James published his Medicinal Dic- 
tionary in three volumes folio. Johnson is alleged to have written some of 
the articles. “‘ He certainly,” says Boswell, “wrote the Dedication to 
Dr. Mead, which is conceived with great address, to conciliate the patron- 
age of that eminent man.” Ina much later passage referring to this effort 
Boswell says : ‘‘ I have in vain endeavoured to find out what parts Johnson 
wrote for Dr. James,” adding, with some naivety, “‘ perhaps medical men 
may.” In 1767, we are told, he wrote the first two paragraphs of The 
Design of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines, Utensils, etc., 
by Sir William Chambers, most noted, perhaps, as the perpetrator of the 
Pagoda in Kew Gardens. The first two sentences—apparently he was 
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regarded as an umpire or starter—of T. Davies’ Memoirs of Garrick, 
were also his : 
All excellence has a right to be recorded. I shall therefore think it superfluous 
to apologise for writing the life of a man, who, by an uncommon assemblage of 
private virtues, adorned the highest eminence in a public profession. 


Here, as far as I know (but there are probably swarms of other instances 
in which Johnson helped these lame dogs over their worst stiles) we come 
to an end of his known complements to other men’s prose. There remain 
the recorded examples of the assistance he gave to writers of verse. 

Nearly thirty years ago I was staying, in Devonshire, with a great-aunt 
who, were she living now, would be more than a hundred years old. 
Observing my propensity for mixed reading, she told me that she had a 
number of quite old books in a box-room and that, if I liked, I could have 
them. I naturally said that I liked ; I went to the attic ; and I took home 
with me about a hundred books. There was a complete set of the Diamond 
Classics in a little glass-fronted two-shelved case shaped like a Greek 
Temple—now long fallen in pieces. There was Solomon Gessner’s 
Death of Abel, WHervey’s Meditations among the Tombs, Klop- 
stock’s Messtah, Baxter’s The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, Drelincourt 


on Death (perhaps the biggest best-seller of the eighteenth century) — 


and various little volumes of verse. But much the most splendid volume 
to the eye was a tall, wide-margined, red-morocco-bound copy of a work 
called Boulter’s Monument by the Rev. Dr. Madden. It was a poem com- 
memorative of the virtues and achievements of Boulter, Archbishop of 
Armagh, who died in 1742. A dull work, I thought, but it followed me in 
my wanderings ; and some years later I discovered, on perusing Boswell, 
that Dr. Johnson was a participant in it. Here is what Boswell reports 
as having been said to him by Dr. Thomas Campbell : 


Sitting with Dr. Johnson one morning alone he asked me if I had known Dr. © 


Madden . . . He begged of me that when I returned to Ireland, I would endeavour 
to procure for him a poem of Dr. Madden’s called “ Boulter’s Monument.” The 


reason (said he) why I wish for it, is this : when Dr. Madden came to London, he 


submitted that work to my castigation, and I remember I blotted a great many 
lines, and might have blotted many more. However the doctor was very thankful, 
and very generous, for he gave me ten guineas, which was to me at that time a great 
sum. 
The work—although the supply was probably in excess of the demand— 
was rare at that time. It is rare now: except for the one I possessed, I 
have never seen or heard of a copy. : 

A similar work of revision, with the insertion of some lines, for he 
illuminated it here and there with a ray of his own genius) seems to have 
been done by Johnson for the poems, published in collected form, of 
Mary Masters, a lady of whom Boswell merely ambiguously tells us that 
she “ lived with Mr. Carr,” but whose reputation, I believe, subject to 
correction, to have been unblemished. What Johnson’s corrections were 
is likely to remain as conjectural as the song of the Sirens. I cannot suppose 
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that he was responsible for the Dedication, at least. It is addressed to the 
Earl of Burlington, and Mrs. Masters unites the normal humility of Grub 
Street with a humility peculiar, at that time. to her sex. Lord Burlington 
shines in the heavens, she is a mere grub. “ Yet,” she proceeds, 

When a British peer has deign’d to shed 

His gen’rous favours on my worthless head 

Silent shall I receive the welcome Boon ? 


the boon, apparently, being encouragement : 


He spoke ; he prais’d, I hearken’d with delight 
And found a strong Propensity to write. 


Mrs. Masters was not a bad poet, in spite of this. She had a feeling for 
nature, which struggled for expression in very stiff couplets. Neither in 
the best descriptive passages, nor elsewhere can I detect the hand of 
Johnson. Some of her neatest lines are lines of self-depreciation. There 
is a poem headed To One Who Questioned her being the Author of Some 
Verses—a title used by Anne Killigrew two generations before ; for men 
found it difficult, in those days, to believe that a woman could write good 
poetry ; and what they would have said if asked to believe in a woman doctor 
swimming the Channel I don’t know. The neatest part of it is this : 

Search but these strains you think so much excel, 

Scan ev’ry verse, and try the numbers well : 

You'll plainly see, in almost ev’ry line 

Distinguishing defects to prove them mine. 


The last line, I suppose, Dr. Johnson may conceivably have corrected, 
though he could hardly have initiated it ; but he cannot be suspected of 
even that degree of collaboration in the lines in which this most modest 
poetess deprecates her own personal appearance : 


My songs th’ attentive nymphs with pleasure hear, 
Because in me no rival charms they fear. 
My shape erroneous and my stature low 
Can to the eye no dang’rous beauty show. 


Boswell says elsewhere : . 


He furnished the preface, and several of the pieces, which compose a volume of 
““ Miscellanies ”’ by Mrs. Anna Williams, the blind lady who had an asylum in his 
house. Of these, there are his “‘ Epitaph on Philips’; “ Translation of a Latin 
Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hammer ”’; “ Friendship, an Ode ” ; and ‘‘ The Ant,”’ 
a paraphrase from the Proverbs, of which I have a copy in his own hand-writing ; 
and, from internal evidence, I ascribe to him, ‘“‘ To Miss——on her giving the 
author a gold and silk net-work purse of her own weaving’; and “‘ The Happy 
Life.” Most of the pieces of this volume have evidently received additions from 
his superior pen, particularly ‘‘ Verses to Mr. Richardson on his Sir Charles Grandi- 
son”; ‘The Excursion”; ‘‘ Reflections on a Grave digging in Westminster 
Abbey.” There is in this collection a poem, ‘‘ On the death of Stephen Grey, the 
Electrician” ; which on reading it appeared to me to be undoubtedly Johnson’s. 
I asked Mrs. Williams whether it was not his. ‘‘ Sir,”’ said she with some warmth, 
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‘“‘T wrote that poem before I had the honour of Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance.” 
I, however, was so much impressed with my first notion, that I mentioned it to 
Johnson, repeating at the same time what Mrs. Williams said. His answer was, 
“ Tt is true, Sir, that she wrote it before she was acquainted with me ; but she has 
not told you that I wrote it all over again, except two lines.” ‘“‘ The Fountains,” a 
beautiful little fairy tale in prose, written with exquisite simplicity, is one of John- 
son’s productions ; and I cannot withhold from Mrs. Thrale the praise of being the 
author of that admirable poem, “ The Three Warnings.” 


We come next to two instances in which Johnson collaborated importantly 
in two very fine poems, gilding refined gold and painting the lily. I refer, 
of course, to his emendations of Goldsmith’s The Traveller and The 
Deserted Village. Mr. R. B. Adam of Buffalo possesses copies of these 
works annotated by Boswell himself. In the 5th edition of the Traveller 
(1770 ?) Boswell writes : 


In Spring 1793 Dr. Johnson at my desire, marked with a pencil the lines in this 
admirable Poem, which he furnished : viz. 1. 18 on p. 23 and from the 3rd line on 
the last page to the end except the last couplet but one. These (he said) are all of 
which I can be sure. 


In the first edition (1770) of the Deserted Village Boswell wrote : 


The four last lines were marked at my desire by Dr. Johnson, Spring 1783, as all 
he wrote of this admirable Poem. 


These notes square with the accounts in the Life. These are as follows : 


He said of Goldsmith’s Traveller, which had been published in my absence, 
“There has not been so fine a poem since Pope’s time.” 

And here it is proper to settle, with authentic precision, what has long floated in 
public report, as to Johnson’s being himself the author of a considerable part of 
that poem. Much, no doubt, both of the sentiments and expression, were derived 
from conversation with him ; and it was certainly submitted to his friendly re- 
vision : but in the year 1783, he, at my request, marked with a pencil the lines which 
he had furnished, which are only line 42oth, 


To stop too fearful, and too faint to go; [a bad line]. 


and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but one, which I distinguished 
by the italic character : 
How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure. 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find ; 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy : 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke’s tron crown and Damien’s bed of steel, 
To men remote from power, but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith and conscience all our own. 


He added, ‘ These are all of which I can be sure.” They bear a small proportion 
to the whole, which consists of four hundred and thirty-eight verses. 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured me by marking the lines which he fur 
nished to Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” which are only the last four : 
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That trade’s proud empires haste to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away : 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


But his last service to English poetry was performed long after Gold- 
smith’s death and when he was near his own. There were persons still 
living when most of us were born who remembered the last, and not the 
least eminent, of the poets whom Johnson assisted. He was an old man of 
74, with his triumphs long behind him when there came to him for advice 
a young clergyman who was to carry Johnson’s own couplets, his own 
tradition of strong sense and honest observation, right on through the new 
Romantic generation. It was George Crabbe who brought to him The 
Village. “Its sentiments,” says Boswell, ‘‘as to the false notions of 
rustick happiness and rustick virtue ” (for Crabbe was a country parson 
in very bad times) ‘‘ were quite congenial with his own ; and he had taken 
the trouble not only to suggest slight corrections and variations, but to 
furnish some lines, when he thought he could give the writer’s meaning 
better than in the words of the manuscript.” Boswell gives an instance, 
Crabbe had written : 

In fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasures spring, 
Tityrus, pride of Mantuan swains, might sing ; 
But charmed by him, or smitten with his views, 
Shall modern poets court the Mantuan muse ? 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Fancy leads, or Virgil led the way ? 


This, leaving but one line, Johnson altered to 
On Mincio’s banks, in Caesar’s bounteous reign, 
If Tityrus found the golden age again, 
Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanick echoes of the Mantuan song ? 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 
When Virgil, not when Fancy, leads the way ? 


There is the old resonant ring there, the old clarity of reasoning, the old 
“6 ” ee : : : 

guts ” ; and it is pleasant to think that, touching hands with Crabbe as 
he had once touched hands with Pope, the old man, who, in restrospect, 
bestraddles our eighteenth century like a colossus, linked the age of Anne, 
now so remote, with that of Victoria, still so near us. 
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KATHERINE MANSFIELD* 


BY EDWARD SHANKS. 


N the brief memoir which he prefixes to Katherine Mansfield’s 

journal, Mr. Murry remarks that, save for a brief interval in 1915, 

she ‘‘ had no place to write in’ between 1913 and 1919. __‘It is sad 

and odd, but it is true. During these four years from 1915 to 1919 
only three of her stories were published in periodicals. Yet as early 
as 1911 her first book had been published and had won some attention, 
though it did no more than suggest what her work was to become. But 
‘its sale was disastrously interrupted by the sudden bankruptcy of her . 
publishers.”” It seems probable, and indeed hardly surprising, that such 
setbacks had an effect on her development and on the habit of hopeful 
industry which most artistic development requires. Then, before this 
discouraging season was over, she was stricken with disease. In 1919 
she again had a “ place to write in,” and in 1920, her first important 
collection of short stories, Bliss, was published. ‘Thereafter she had no 
difficulty about publication and all, or almost all, the encouragement she 
desired. But the disease developed. Her intense and nervous tempera- 
ment, as it is shown in the passionate exactitude with which she worked 
on her stories, helped it rather than retarded it, and latterly led her into 
a state of mind in which she was resolved at any rate to take no care of it. 
She died a few months after attaining her thirty-fourth birthday. 

Even for so short a life, the bulk of her work, considering how early 
she began, is not great and it is legitimate to enquire whether she might 
not have done more in more favourable circumstances. The way of the 
modern short-story writer is generally hard. We periodically call out 
for him to show himself among us, but we usually give him a poor 
welcome when he does. We are none of us very clear as to what we mean 
by a short story. The critics who most commonly speak of it as though 
it were a genre as well defined as the biography or the romance of ad- 
venture or the sonnet-sequence have as a rule in their minds two or 
three favourite examples, or, perhaps, more often, one favourite author 
which they arbitrarily use for a measuring-rod. Even Mr. Kipling was 
told that he wrote not short stories, but anecdotes, though what an | 
anecdote can be but a form of the short story, I do not know. Buta > 
genre that is defined, formally at any rate, in terms of length presents 
opportunities to the critic to split hairs and, what is even more dis- 
couraging, to justify to himself his own doubts and hesitations without 
being forced to enquire whether they do not arise merely from contact 
with something that is new to him. 


*The fournal of Katherine Mansfield. Edited by J. Middleton Murry. In a German 
Penston. Bliss. The Garden Party. Something Childish. The Dove’s Nest. By 
Katherine Mansfield. Constable. 
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The stumbling-blocks put in the way of the writer of short stories by 
the hesitations and evasions of criticism are not small. ‘The difficulties 
created by the problem of the public are infinitely worse. The short 
story, as we know it to-day, is a standing example of how a popular 
appetite will call forth artists to supply it. It was the necessity of giving 
the magazines for which he wrote what their subscribers wished to read 
that directed the main flow of Edgar Allan Poe’s activities, and most of 
the successors who have learned so much from him have been guided 
in the same direction by the same considerations. This is not necessarily 
in itself a bad thing. An artist may produce under this sort of com- 
pulsion good work of which he would not otherwise have been capable. 
If Poe had had the leisure to complete his Politian, or to write more 
poems like Tamerlane, would it have been worth it at the cost of The 
Cask of Amontillado or even The Mystery of Marie Réget? ‘There 
is an example nearer our own time, in which we can see this compulsion 
at work—more clearly perhaps than it is seen by the author himself. 
Mr. H. G. Wells has remarked on the fact that at one time he wrote many 
short stories, almost without knowing how he did it, and that then the 
faculty left him. Is it purely accident that the moment of this loss very 
nearly coincides with the moment’ at which it began to be obvious that 
he could with his books appeal to that larger audience which hitherto 
he could not address save through the magazines? His need of an 
audience supplied him, though the process was unknown to himself, 
with a faculty which disappeared as soon as the need could be satisfied 
in another way. 

But the magazine, which created this form of literature, has not proved 
to be a very kind or wise parent. It has itself developed in such a way 
that it now favours the less artistically valuable among its children. It 
must have, to maintain itself, a public far vaster than Poe ever dreamed 
of and it must, so far as is possible, contain stories which every member 
of that public can understand. As in other forms of literature, there 
- are in the short story three kinds. ‘Two of these kinds succeed commer- 
cially and two of them succeed artistically. The first, which is the 
greatest, does both, but occurs rarely. ‘The second may eventually reach 
the larger public through other writers who have learnt from it, but, by 
reason of fragility or subtlety or a relative narrowness or some other 
restricting quality, never does so directly. The third satisfies the great 
public, at least for the moment, by skill rather than by genius. The first 
is represented by, say, Mr. Kipling, or Mr. Wells in his great days, the 
third by the modern magazine story, now chiefly written in America and 
written there with a mechanical efficiency and dexterity which it would 
be foolish to despise. ‘The second may be represented here by Katherine 
Mansfield (it would be easy to name others) and the influence which her 
position in this class had on her work must be the excuse for a rather long 
digression. 

To such a writer there may come eventually a limited direct success. 
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When it has been said often enough and loudly enough and with pre- 
cisely the right accent that he writes good stories, there will be found 
to be popular magazines ready to risk a little of their popularity in agree- 
ment. Success of this sort came to Katherine Mansfield. But such a 
writer spends the beginning of his career with, as it were, one hand tied 
behind him, and is not unlikely thereafter to suffer from atrophy of that 
member. I would not be understood as saying that Katherine Mansfield 
craved more than was reasonable (it may have been indeed a little less 
than was reasonable) the rewards of successful authorship. But her 
difficulty was in being, in any practical sense, an author at all. She 
required an audience: the writer who can continue undiscouraged 
without being printed is a rare and peculiar soul. 

This need of a hearing did, I think, affect her work otherwise than by 
way of discouragement. It made her write sometimes in a manner that 
was not quite natural to her. And that leads us to the question of what 
was her natural manner, what was the governing trait which gives her 
work its value. Mr. Murry says : 


There is a certain resemblance between Katherine Mansfield’s stories and those 
of Anton Tchehov. But this resemblance is often exaggerated by critics, who seem 
to believe that Katherine Mansfield learned her art from Tchehov. That is a 
singularly superficial view of the relation, which was one of kindred tempera- 
ments. . . . Her method was wholly her own, and her development would have 
been precisely the same had Tchehov never existed. 


I would suggest that her method, which was indeed wholly her own, 
should not be compared to that of other writers but rather to the methods 
of another art. She composed her story in pictures, she approached 
her subject first by means of the eye, and what she sought for most, and 
most instinctively, was the phrase which should produce the greatest 
possible visual impact on the mind of the reader. It is noticeable that 
when, in her journal, she makes some desultory (but highly interesting) 
comments on Shakespeare, she is especially delighted by a sentence from 
All’s Well that Ends Well, describing the appearance of Bertram and his 
soldiers—‘‘ Faith, there’s a dozen of ’em, with delicate fine hats and most 
iad i feathers, that bow and nod the head at every man.” She 
remarks : 


In that phrase is all the charm of soldiers on prancing, jingling, dancing horses. 
It is a veritable little pageant. With what an air the haughty (and intolerable) 
Bertram wears his two-pile velvet patch, with what disdain his hand in the white 
laced French glove tightens upon the tight rein of his silver charger. Wonderfully 
sunny, with a little breeze. 


And it is observable that in all these too few pages on Shakespeare she 
endeavours to visualise his persons and scenes just as she endeavoured to 
visualise her own. 

Sometimes these visualising efforts take on the appearance of elaborate 
set-pieces as in the title-story of Bliss : 
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The windows of the drawing-room opened on to a balcony overlooking the 
garden. At the far end, against the wall, there was a tall, slender pear tree in fullest, 
richest bloom ; it stood perfect, as though becalmed against the jade-green sky. 
Bertha couldn’t help feeling, even from this distance, that it had not a single bud 
or a faded petal. Down below, in the garden beds, the red and yellow tulips, heavy 
with flowers, seemed to lean upon the dusk. A grey cat, dragging its belly, crept 
across the lawn, and a black one, its shadow, trailed after. The sight of them, so 
intent and so quick, gave Bertha a curious shiver. 


When the pear tree re-appears towards the end of the story, there is even 
an over-intensification of the pictorial effect : 

And the two women stood side by side looking at the slender, flowering tree. 
Although it was so still it seemed, like the flame of a candle, to stretch up, to point, 
to quiver in the bright air, to grow taller and taller as they gazed—almost to touch 
the rim of the round, silver moon. 

How long did they stand there ? Both, as it were, caught in that circle of un- 
earthly light, understanding each other perfectly, creatures of another world, and 
wondering what they were to do in this one with all this blissful treasure that 
burned in their bosoms and dropped, in silver flowers, from their hair and hands ? 


This is not so much a picture in words of something real as a pictorial 
effect made out of an imaginary painted picture. But then the story 
Bliss suffers at the end from a weakness to which I shall return later. 
But in these stories there is every kind of pictorial effect. Raoul 
Dugnett in Je Ne Parle Pas Francais, when he sees a photograph of 
his English friend’s mother imagines her saying to him, ‘“‘Out of my sight, 
you little perfumed fox-terrier of a Frenchman,” and adds, “In my very 
worst moments my nose reminds me of a fox-terrier’s.”” The child in 
Mr. Reginald Peacock’s Day says, ““Do you know what that teapot 
reminds me of, Mummy? It reminds me of a little sitting-down 
kitten.”’ There is her account of Miss Moss’s dreams : 
“‘ And I always was such a one for being warm in the old days. It’s not as if I 
was skinny—I’m just the same full figure that I used to be. No,it’s because I 
don’t have a good hot dinner in the evenings.”’ 
A pageant of good hot dinners passed across the ceiling, each of them accom- 
panied by a bottle of nourishing stout .. . 
“ Even if I were to get up now,” she thought, “ and have a sensible substantial 
breakfast . . .”” A pageant of sensible substantial breakfasts foliowed the dinners 
across the ceiling, shepherded by an enormous white uncut ham. 


Or there is the elaborate and fantastic description of the table decora- 
tions in The Dove’s Nest : 

The dining-room was a large room panelled in dark wood. It had a massive 
mantelpiece and carved chairs covered in crimson damask. On the heavy, polished 
table stood an oval glass dish decorated with little gilt swags. This dish, which it 
was Marie’s duty to keep filled with fresh flowers, fascinated her. The sight of it 
gave her a frisson. It reminded her always, as it lay solitary on the dark expanse, of 
a little tomb. And one day, passing through the long windows on to the stone 
terrace and down the steps into the garden she had the happy thought of so arrang- 
ing the flowers that they would be appropriate to one of the ladies on a future tragic 
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occasion. Her first creation had been terrible. Tomb of Mademoiselle Anderson in 
black pansies, lily-of-the-valley, and a frill of heliotrope. It gave her a most in- 
tense, curious pleasure to hand Miss Anderson the potatoes at lunch, and at the 
same time to gaze beyond her at her triumph. It was like (O ciel /), it was like 
handing potatoes to a corpse. 

The Tomb of Madame was on the contrary almost gay. Foolish little flowers, 
half yellow, half blue, hung over the edge, wisps of green trailed across, and in the 
middle there was a large scarlet rose. Ceur saignant, Marie had called it. But it 
did not look in the least like a ceur saignant. It looked flushed and cheerful, like 
mother emerging from the luxury of a warm bath. 

Milly’s, of course, was all white. White stocks, little white rose buds, with a 
sprig or two of dark box edging. It was mother’s favourite. 


It is noticeable also that her persons speak and, still more, think in 
visual images to a much greater extent than occurs in real life, where 
visualising power ranges down to absolute zero and is not very strong 
even in the average mind. But, it should be added, it is not noticeable 
in any way to which critical objection can be taken: it is as natural in 
Katherine Mansfield’s persons as the speaking of verse is in Shakes- 
peare’s. 

Now, this pictorial element in Katherine Mansfield’s work is not 
merely a matter of technical detail. It is not merely the method which 
she uses to tell her stories, it is of the essence of the stories themselves. 
Someone has said, and very justly, that in reading her one feels that one 
is looking through a window from outside at a group of people in a room. 
This means more than that she had a mastery of the art of painting 
interiors, though that mastery was undoubtedly hers. Her scene is 
rarely out-of-doors and she rarely fails to make the reader see quite 
vividly the room in which her characters are disposed. No writer of 
our time has excelled her in this particular sort of skill, in the ability 
without over-emphasis or laboured description to establish in the reader’s 
mind the material surroundings of walls, hangings, furniture, even the 
cakes and sandwiches on a little table drawn up in front of the fire. She 
had undoubtedly a passionate appreciation of things, of real, material, 
tangible things, and had the capacity for falling in love with them. She 
was like her own Kezia in Prelude, of whom she wrote : 


She turned over to the wall and idly, with one finger, she traced a poppy on the 
wall-paper with a leaf and a stem and a fat bursting bud. In the quiet, and under 
her tracing finger, the poppy seemed to come alive. She could feel the sticky, 
silky petals, the stem, hairy like a gooseberry skin, the rough leaf and the tight 
glazed bud. Things had a habit of coming alive like that. Not only large sub- 
stantial things like furniture but curtains and the patterns of stuffs and the fringes 
of quilts and cushions. How often she had seen the tassel fringe of her quilt change 
into a funny procession of dancers with priests attending. . . . For there were 
some tassels that did not dance at all but walked stately, bent forward as if praying 
or chanting. How often the medicine bottles had turned into a row of little men with 
brown top-hats on ; and the washstand jug had a way of sitting in the basin like 
a fat bird in a round nest. 
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This was, no doubt, the special character of her mind which led her 
to the ‘‘ method wholly her own ” of Mr. Murry’s defence. Her stories 
are themselves pictures. The observer outside the window sees the 
groups of persons within marvellously revealed to him in a single glimpse. 
And, since I have before referred to the fact that Katherine Mansfield’s 
art was sometimes marred by her early difficulties in obtaining an audience 
and since I have mentioned one particular story, Bliss, as possessing 
a defect, I may as well go on here to explain what I mean. I mean that 
she generally ceases to be true to herself when she attempts to “ tell a 
story’ in the accepted sense of the phrase, to devise a plot and a climax 
of action. That was not her business and the attempt was almost 
invariably unfavourable to her special gift. The occasions on which 
she succeeds—there are some—on which the story leads up to, and 
concludes with, an effective “ point,” are among her minor and least 
characteristic successes. There are some, I say. Such is A Cup of 
Tea in The Dove’s Nest. Rosemary, the young toy-wife of a rich man, 
fond herself of toys, picks up as one a young girl who has asked her, 
between a shop-door and her car, for the price of a cup of tea. She takes 
the girl home, pleased by her own vague determination to do all sorts 
of charitable things, provided the object of them is not too difficult. 
Her husband indulgently points out difficulties, among them the fact 
that the new protégée is ‘‘astonishingly pretty.’’ Rosemary finds herself 
checked, and the girl is dismissed with a generous present of money. 
But this is not, if I understand the writer’s subtlety, from any jealousy 
or apprehension, but because Rosemary’s interest in her toy has been 
extinguished by another : she wants to be rid of the toy so as to be free 
to ask her husband the question that has suddenly arisen in her mind : 
“ <Philip,’ she whispered, and she pressed his head against her bosom, 
‘am I pretty?’” It is remarkably well done. Katherine Mansfield 
had talent to burn and occasionally, as here, she burnt it to no great 

purpose. 

- But the story with its sting in the last sentence was not really her 
business. ‘The end, the climax of action, in Bliss, is less subtle and 
a good deal more unfortunate. Bertha is enchanted into satisfaction 
with the world by spring weather, by the pear-tree in her garden, by the 
appointments of her house, by the cleverness and amusingness of her 
guests, by the thought of her capable husband, and all these delights 
are bound into one by the thought of the wonderful new woman friend 
she has found. And then, at the end of the dinner party, she discovers 
that the friend is carrying on an sntrigue with her husband. This 
element of unnecessary action appears all the more gross because the 
real effect intended in the story has been achieved before it and without 
it. Bertha’s bliss, as we have already been adequately told, is accidental, 
temporary and precarious. It is wholly within herself and is at the mercy 
of the real world outside, of which her bemused imagination has taken 
no account. All the author’s art has gone to establishing this impression 
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and it is a disastrous descent to a lower plane when, at the end, she appears 
to say, ‘‘ Disillusionment, you see, might have come in some such way 
aSatitign vg’ ys 
It is true that some of her best stories suggest movement, something 
that has happened before and something that will happen after, as, for 
example, that extraordinary little masterpiece of intellectual melodrama, 
Poison. But so does a picture of some one running suggest movement, 
a starting-point and a goal. That she deliberately aimed at this effect 
we know from a passage in the journal : 
I finished Mr. and Mrs. Dore yesterday. I am not altogether pleased with it. 
It’s a little bit made up. It’s not inevitable. Imean to imply that these two may not be 
happy together—that that is the kind of reason for which a young girl marries. 
But have I done so ? I don’t think so. Besides, it’s not strong enough. I want to 
be nearer—far, far nearer than that. I want to use all my force even when I am 
taking a fine line. And I have a sneaking notion that I have, at the end, used the 
Dores unwarrantably. Tu sais ce que je veux dire. I used them to round off some- 
thing—didn’t I? Is that quite my game? No, it’s not. It’s not quite the kind 
of truth I’m after. 


Sometimes, as in that dazzling piece of impressionism, The Young 
Girl, the picture is quite static: there is the young girl on the steps of 
the Casino, in the hotel at tea, as she stood for a moment, so that you may 
make what you like of her. It is worth remarking that when, in her 
journal, she wishes to reassure herself of the reward of creation, it is 
this piece which she names—‘‘ Wasn’t there a moment which surpasses 
all other moments ? ” } 

One odd but consoling consequence of this special character of 
Katherine Mansfield’s work is that her unfinished pieces strike one with 
a smaller sense of deprivation than they might otherwise have done. 
There is, for example, an unfinished story called Widowed, which 
consists, as it stands, simply of two pictures. In the first, the newly- 
married woman and her second husband rise on their first honeymoon 
morning, go down to breakfast and ask for more toast with a delightful 
sense of intimacy and of carrying it off well. In the second, a retro- 
spective picture, she learns of the death of her first husband from a 
riding accident. It ends in the middle of a sentence, and I have no 
means of telling how it was to have been continued. But, I am inclined 
to say, so satisfying are these two sketches of a woman in different 
poses, I do not care. Her story does not greatly matter: there the 
woman is. 

But this feeling, while it applies to the unfinished stories individually, 
by no means applies to Katherine Mansfield’s work as a whole. What it 
would have become, with more time to work in and, above all, without 
what she called “ this wretched cat and mouse act,”’ it is difficult to guess. 
There is certainly one of the unfinished pieces, A Married Man’s 
Story, which represents a new and _ highly interesting experiment. 
But unquestionably the most important and significant part of all she 
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ever did is contained in the stories drawn from her own childhood in New 
Zealand, and of these the most nearly perfect is Prelude. At one time 
she planned, and even wrote two chapters of, anovel and there exists, 
so Mr. Murry tells us, a longer version of Prelude called The 
Aloe. But it seems to have been taken for granted, she seems to have 
taken it for granted herself, that it would be unwise for her to attempt a 
work of large scope. I am by no means sure, however, that in different 
circumstances she would have continued to hold this opinion. One is 
tempted to play with the idea that, a little older, in perfect health and 
with the assurance of years of health before her, she would have chosen 
Prelude, At the Bay and the rest, as germs from which to develop 
a book both longer and greater than anything she had written before. 

It is impossible to say with any approach to exactitude what it would 
have been like. One can hardly suppose that it would have been what 
one generally understands by a novel. I imagine it as resembling more 
than anything else in the world Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Perdu— 
a book without any bounds save those set by itself, the effort of a patient 
genius to re-create in literature the whole of a life or of one period of a 
life. It is always possible, of course, that in the altered circumstances 
which I have imagined, her interest would have turned in a different 
direction. Curiously enough, she had a conviction that she would die 
young, long before the first visitation of the disease which eventually 
killed her. (This happens not uncommonly : Shelley knew in his bones, 
as one says, that he would not live to be old, though not even a sub- 
conscious intimation of an unrevealed physical state could have warned 
him that he was to be drowned.) Katherine Mansfield believed always 
that she would die of a weak heart, and no doubt the conviction gave 
her that desire, which is the mainspring of so much great literature, 
the desire so evident in Prelude, to preserve in stuff less perishable 
than the stuff of which human bodies are made, all she could of a life 
destined to be so short. It was intensified, we cannot doubt, by the 
death of her much loved brother, Leslie Beauchamp, from a bombing 
accident in France in 1915. 

Such speculations have perhaps a usefulness in so far as they may 
cast back a suggestive light on what she actually did. But it is what she 
actually did that now most concerns us. It is, when all is said and done, 
a heap of fragments, many of them, even as fragments, flawed and 
matred. But no one can approach the heap without becoming conscious 
of the fire that was Katherine Mansfield. Hers was a spirit at once 
vivid and earnest, and it had its own special way of looking at the world. 
Enough of that way is preserved in her five volumes of stories and in 
her journal for us to be able to see what it was. 
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A NEW VOLUME OF THE D.N.B. 


By I. A. WILLIAMS 


O be presented with a supplement to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, of which the latest volume, containing accounts of 
those who died in and between the years 1912 and 1921, has 
just been issued by the Oxford University Press (Cloth, 21s. ; 
India Paper, 25s.; Half-Morocco, 42s.), is to be invited irresistibly to a 
meditation among the tombs. This pastime may be indulged in two ways. 
We may—in the traditional manner—moralise on death and the transience 
of life and fame, we may stir with our sighs the dust of the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet ; or we may criticise the competence of the tomb- 
stone-makers, consider whether the urn is suitably storied, or the bust 
properly animated. 
The latter, I conceive, is the method to be adopted by the reviewer of 
a biographical dictionary, and my present task is to see in what manner 
Messrs. H. W. C. Davis and J. R. H. Weaver, the editors of this new 
volume of the D.N.B., have laid out their cemetery, and how skilful have 
been those lapidary artists whom they have employed to adorn it. 
Clearly, a volume which, like the present one, records the lives of persons 
only recently dead, cannot be compiled on exactly the same principles as 
the main body of the work, which dealt with the worthies who flourished 
during the whole of the preceding history of the nation. For one thing, 
the task of deciding who shall be included is much harder in a record of 
recent lives. In dealing with past ages the then editors—Leslie Stephen 
and Sidney Lee—and their staff had their problem to some large extent 
solved for them. Time had already sifted the men of long past genera- 
tions, and the major part of the editors’ task was only to record such 
knowledge as was extant about all those dead persons whose actions, or 
characters, still interested the minds of intelligent people. Difficulty only 
arose in those comparatively infrequent cases in which, by chance, a good 
deal of information had survived about some person in whom no one is 
now interested, and who, perhaps, never had any real fame even in his 
own day. For some years past the D.N.B. has been, as I may say, a hobby 
of mine, and much riding of my hobby, much trying to find holes in the © 
Dictionary, has convinced me that the editors of the original volumes did 
their work of selection remarkably well, and that very few people, who 
ought to have been included, were omitted—and for this, though their 
task was not so hard as that of the editors of the new volumes, they deserve 
our most grateful remembrance. Occasionally I have discovered some odd 
or interesting minor character whom I should have liked to have found 
enshrined in the D.N.B., but I cannot remember one major omission. 
In this matter of the selection of subjects for biographical treatment, 
Messrs. Davis and Weaver have had a much harder task to carry through, 
than had the editors of the original volumes (and, of course, Sir Sidney 
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Lee, in previous supplements, had a similarly hard task). Time has done 
little sifting of reputations to assist them. They are faced with a mass of 
personalities, many of which they themselves may remember vividly ; 
and from among these they have to try to decide which will, in ten, or 
fifty, or a hundred years, still interest readers and students. It is a thing 
which no one, probably, could carry through perfectly, but to what tests 
the work of the present editors should be put, and how they come through 
those tests, are matters which may usefully be discussed, and I will revert 
to them a little later in this article. 

Again, in addition to the question of what persons are to be included, 
there is that of what facts are to be recorded about them. About people 
long dead it is easy to see that the biographer’s duty is to speak the truth, 
the whole truth (or a representative selection of it), and nothing but the 
truth. But in a biographical dictionary of the recently deceased is it 
possible to keep to this ideal ? That the truth and nothing but the truth 
should be written is certain, and needs no argument. But can the whole 
truth always be given? For one thing, the whole truth is not always 
known—knowledge is still scattered and uncodérdinated in the memories 
of a thousand persons and in a thousand documents, of which the existence 
is perhaps unknown to the biographer,and to many of which he certainly 
has no access. ‘The whole truth is a thing which is largely compounded 
of judgment, and for judgment to be well-considered time, and a proper 
access to facts, is necessary. Yet there are considerations even more 
hampering than this in their effect. To present even the whole known 
truth is not always possible, for that may—for example—entail a libel (in 
the legal sense of the word) upon some living person. The biographer 
may know that what he ought to write is something like this : 

Phizkin died, a disappointed man, in extreme poverty, at the early age of thirty- 

nine. This was entirely due to the fact that his great discovery was stolen from him 

by Samuel Hardware (now Viscount Spode-upon-Hepplewhite), who treated the 
inventor with a callousness and cruelty that are almost beyond belief. 


Yet it is quite impossible that a true counterpart of such a paragraph as 
that should appear in print. 

We know, also, that not all distinguished men and women have been 
wholly admirable. To tell the whole truth about them would entail the 
telling of much to their discredit as well as to their credit. But, though the 
law of libel does not here restrict the freedom of the biographer, his 
humanity, his consideration for the feelings of surviving friends and 
relatives, does so. In consequence you will nowhere, in the new volume 
of the D.N.B., read anything of this sort : 

Bingley, though pre-eminent as a psycho-dermatologist, was a man of low tastes 
and repulsive private character. His hobbies were cock-fighting and the collecting 
of indecent literature. As a husband he was brutal and unfaithful, and his widow, 
who survives him, was universally congratulated, by those conversant with the 
facts, upon his demise, which resulted from a more than normally severe attack 
of delirium tremens. 
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That such almost contemporary condemnations should, where necessary, 
be written, is much to be desired, but that they should immediately be 
published is certainly impossible. 

There are, however, for these disadvantages, many compensations in 
the proximity of the scene which the biographers of this supplement 
describe for us. The writers often treat of those whom they knew per- 
sonally in life, and much information that the passage of only a com- | 
paratively few years would otherwise destroy is thus preserved. Character 
sketches of men as they seemed to their friends are valuable things to 
possess, and the editors were wise in relaxing, in order to admit such 
tributes, the famous rule of the earlier volumes of the Dictionary : “ No 
flowers by request.”’ Perhaps rather too many bouquets have been per- 
mitted, but on the whole the new practice has not been abused. Furtherthan 
this, there are celebrities of certain kinds whose biographies, merely as 
records of their subjects’ work in the world, are all the more valuable in 
that they include critical estimates written by contemporaries. These 
biographies are those of actors, singers and other executive musicians, and 
athletes ; all of whom are workers appealing, through the perishable media of 
sound or of movement, to the ear and eye of their contemporaries. The 
singer, the tragedian, the comedian, leaves no memorial, save reputation, 
behind him, and the athlete—though the tale of his victories is, in one 
sense, his record—yet has the most personal part of his achievement, his 
style, unrecorded save in the quickly fading lines and colours of memory, 
It is good, therefore, that the editors of the D.N.B. have allowed, or 
incited, their contributors to include in their articles not only strictly 
biographical matter, but also brief criticisms of the arts of such people as 
Sir John Hare, Sir Herbert Tree, Sir George Alexander, and George and 
Weedon Grossmith. Indeed, this might have been done a good deal more 
freely than it has been in some of the notices of actors, for criticisms of 
this kind are particularly valuable—being, as I have already said, things 
which must be written at once or never—and it seems hardly worth while 
recording the career of such a droll as H. G. Pelissier, if we are to be given 
no more impression of his splendidly comic personality than a few lines 
saying that: 

Pelissier was a man of immense proportions, and his bulk undoubtedly added to 
his attraction as a comedian. He had an exceedingly mobile countenance, which — 
he used with excellent effect, and an agreeable voice, and he was an excellent 
musiClan. 


After all, Pelissier’s work was not particularly important in the history of 
the stage, but he was, in himself, one of the funniest comedians of modern 
times. His case was surely one in which a little exuberance of appreciation 
might have been permitted. 

On the whole the critical appreciations of the athletes have caught more 
surely the impressions made by their subjects than have the theatrical 
ones. ‘Take, for example, this paragraph about the Doherty brothers, who 
will, to those who saw them play, always seem to stand for something higher 
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in the playing of Lawn Tennis than any Lenglen or Nuttall or Tilden that 
now treads the courts : 


The Dohertys will be remembered as two of the greatest players of Lawn Tennis, 
and perhaps as the two greatest artists at the game that have yet appeared. If the 
brothers Renshaw were the pioneers, the Dohertys brought the game to the 
highest pitch of perfection. In size they were a contrast. Reginald Doherty was 
tall, very thin, and yet very graceful in all his movements. He had supreme control 
over the ball, a fine service, and every kind of stroke. His anticipation was wonder- 
ful, and he seemed to cover the court with no difficulty. As a master of the game 
he was possibly greater than his younger brother, and his style came near to per- 
fection. Lawrence was below medium height, but well knit though lightly built. 
He, too, had command of every stroke. He was a better match player than his 
brother, and thought out the game more thoroughly. In doubles they were an ideal 
pair, and so good that they could play with success from unorthodox positions. 
They were as expert on covered courts—as at Queen’s Club, Kensington, where 
some of their best games were played—as they were on grass. Indeed, it may be 
said that every gift for the game of lawn tennis was theirs, except good health. 


There is also a well-written criticism of the batting of W. G. Grace ; and 
there is this almost lyrical picture of the sculling of F. S. Kelly, a picture 
which I cannot forbear to quote here : 


His sculling was beautiful to see: unspoilt by professional coaching, he sculled as 
he rowed, and his natural sense of poise and rhythm made his boat a live thing 
under him, perfectly controlled. His swing was not very long, but the length of his 
stroke in the water was considerable, the blades being instantly and even covered 
and driven through with a steady, equal pressure and simultaneous finish, so that 
no ounce of his strength was wasted. Few scullers have ever equalled the pre- 
cision of his blade work and the perfect counterpoise of the two sides of his body. 
His style was so easy that when going his fastest at the hardest moment of a race 
it looked as if he were paddling. 


‘A shot a good shoot, and dead!’ These men did not perform the most 
useful of the work of their time, but they did add something to the grace 
of the English scene, and it is certainly right that the editors of the D.N.B. 
should have found room for a small critical memorial to their prowess 
before it is quite forgotten. 

When, however, the subject of the biography is one who worked in a 
less perishable medium, the question of the desirability of admitting 
criticism into the D.N.B. has to be looked at from a very different stand- 
point ; and I cannot help feeling that the editors have allowed some con- 
fusion on this matter to exist in their minds. Contemporary criticism of 
the work of actors or athletes is permissible, and valuable, because it is a 
thing which cannot later be founded upon anything which they themselves 
have left behind them. But this certainly cannot be said of criticism of 
writers and others who have left behind memorials of their own con- 
struction. A poet or a novelist or a dramatist is survived by his works, 
which will continue, for centuries, to be available for criticism ; and to 
fill the pages of a biographical dictionary with critical estimates of the 
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work of various authors is both a misemployment of precious space and 
a gratuitous invitation to Time to hasten in his work of rendering the 
dictionary out of date—for nothing ages so quickly, or assumes so soon a 
faded, old-fashioned, even comic, look, as contemporary literary judg- 
ment. 

Yet just here, where criticism is not only needless but even disadvan- 
tageous, is where it has been admitted most freely by the editors. For 
example, the account of Stanley Houghton occupies some three columns 
of which nearly two are devoted to esthetic criticism of his plays. The 
notice of Stephen Phillips, also, might be sensibly shortened, without 
damaging its value as biography, by the excision of the critical passages. 
But these are nothing to the biography of Henry James, from which some- 
thing like two whole pages might be cut without removing anything that 
deals with his life, or his personal character. I mention this notice of 
Henry James, which is the work of Mr. Percy Lubbock, of set purpose, 
because I want to make it clear that my criticism of this aspect of the new 
volume of the D.N.B. has nothing to do with the quality of the literary 
judgments offered. Mr. Lubbock’s article is—so far as one, who has no 
great knowledge of Henry James and his works, may venture an opinion— 
a thoroughly sound, well-written, sensible piece of work. My point is 
that an article of not quite four pages, of which two pages are pure literary 
criticism, and which does not include a bibliography, is not—however 
good, judged by its own appropriate standards, it may be—the right 
article for a biographical dictionary. This, of course, is a pity, since the 
article in question is one of the two most important literary biographies in 
this volume—the other being Mr. G. S. Gordon’s article on Andrew Lang, 
which, happily, is a model thing of its kind. Mr. Gordon’s account of 
Lang succeeds in giving the reader a vivid impression of him : 

He was not an affable person, and it was his pleasure to conceal his astonishing 

powers of work under the air of a dilettante. But no man ever helped more lame 

dogs over stiles. He had what is rarer than an instinct for friendship, something 

higher and drier, an instinct for fraternity. He was, before all things, a brother of 

the craft. 
That is the right stuff for a volume of this sort; and even when Mr. 
Gordon is shaping some excellent sentence about one of Lang’s books, he 
never forgets for what he is writing, and he makes his sentence a link 
between the book and Lang’s life. Helen of Troy, Lang’s one long poem, 
“‘ brought him more compliments than praise. He accepted the sentence 
perhaps too readily.”’ Of other works Mr. Gordon writes, “They are all 
journalism, but they are the willing journalism of a man of genius.” In 
a sense, remarks such as these are literary criticism, but it is only in- 
cidentally, and fundamentally they are true biography, for they illustrate 
the life of the author by means of the character of the book. They are 
therefore wholly in place in the D.N.B., and the only adverse criticism 
of this article which can be offered is that it does not conclude with a 
bibliography, which should, I think, form the conclusion of the account 
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of every author recorded in the Dictionary. But perhaps Lang’s works 
were so many that the editors’ courage failed them when the list was put 
before them, and I must admit that even I am almost content that some of 
the authors whose careers are here chronicled should be bereft of their 
bibliographies. I am almost content that, for instance, there should be no 
list of the one-hundred-and-thirty-two books of Nat Gould—that remark- 
able writer who had a contract to produce five books a year and, when he 
died, left twenty-two unpublished ones written in advance of this—for 
most people—sufficiently arduous obligation. However, some biblio- 
graphies are given, sometimes of comparatively unimportant writers such 
as Alfred Austin (who is the subject of quite an entertaining article by Mr. 
H. B. Charlton), and I do feel that the ideal of a bibliography to every 
man of letters should have been adhered to. 

To comment at length on many of the biographies in the new supple- 
ment to the D.N.B. is clearly impossible in an essay of under four thousand 
words. All that I can do is to mention a few representative names among 
those who are included, by way of giving some idea of the scope of the 
volume. Of the writers a few have already been mentioned, and others 
are William de Morgan, Mrs. Humphry Ward, ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,” 
Rhoda Broughton, Miss Braddon (whose career began by a Yorkshire 
printer offering her ten pounds to write a serial “combining the humour 
of Dickens with the dramatic quality of G. W. M. Reynolds ”’), F. C. 
Burnand, Edward Thomas, James Elroy Flecker and Rupert Brooke. 
Among soldiers and sailors there are Birdwood, Botha, Beresford, Cowans, 
Fisher, Kitchener, Roberts, Wolseley and Evelyn Wood—to which may 
be added such men as Fryatt, and airmen like Ball and Warneford. Among 
statesmen and politicians there are Chamberlain, Will Crooks, Keir 
Hardie, Cromer, Laurier, and John Redmond. There are lawyers like 
Halsbury, Lindley, and Parker; explorers like Scott and Selous ; doctors 
like Horsley, Lister and Osler ; scientists like Crookes and Alfred Russel 
Wallace ; and unclassifiable persons such as William Willett, General 
Booth, Lord Lucas, and that caricature of an absentee Irish landlord, 
Lord Clanricarde, to whom was attributed the saying, “ Do they think 
they will intimidate me by shooting my bailiffs ? ” 

This list of names, picked out hastily and almost at random, brings me 
back to the question which, a few pages back, I promised to discuss—the 
question of the principles governing the selection of persons to be admitted 
to a place in the D.N.B. The first principle appears to me to be that as 
mary persons as possible—so far as is consistent with adequate, though 
concise, treatment—should be included. And the second is that the test 
to be applied to each applicant for admission is that of notoriety and not 
of excellence. In other words, the aim of a biographical dictionary should 
be to supply information about as many as possible of those characters who 
are likely to arouse the curiosity of future generations. It should be a 
rogues’ gallery, and it should be a gallery of eccentrics, as well as a gallery 
of saints and heroes. If a man has been active enough in his life to leave 
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traces of himself in spots which reasonable human beings are likely to 
frequent a hundred years hence, he should be allowed his place, simply on 
the ground that people are likely to want to know about him. 

On the whole the new volume of the Dictionary seems to conform pretty _ 
well to the two principles I have suggested. I find it hard to think of any 
eminent persons who ought to be there, but are not. Perhaps Paul Cinque- 
valli died between 1912 and 1921—and, if so, he certainly ought to be 
there, for his name has become a legend, and, in any case, it is an achieve- 
ment to be the greatest of all jugglers. But I am not sure when he died, 
and it may have been later than 1921. There is, however, one class which 
has certainly, I think, been treated not quite fairly by the editors—the 
young men who were killed in the war. 

Many of these are, of course, included—as a glance at the list of names 
given a few paragraphs back will show—but there are strange omissions 
which look oddly as if the editors had tried only to make “ a represen- 
tative selection.” Take, for example, the poets. Rupert Brooke, Francis 
Ledwidge, Edward Thomas, and Julian Grenfell are there. But E. W. 
Tennant, C. H. Sorley, and Wilfred Owen—the last, at least, a man of 
evident genius and some achievement—are omitted, though, since ex- 
amples of their work are to be found in many widely circulated anthologies, 
they are certain to excite curiosity in the future and can hardly have been 
merely overlooked by the editors. There might well have been included, 
also, Thomas Macdonagh and Joseph Plunkett, who were executed after the 
Dublin rising in 1916. ‘The omission of these men is certainly to be deplored. 

Of errors, I have noted very few, and those not of great importance. 
It may, however, be worth while mentioning them here. On p. 272, there 
is a reference to “ (Sir) Arthur Bourchier,”’ whereas that actor was never 
knighted. Sir Joseph Swan had four daughters, and not three, as stated 
on p. 519. Rupert Brooke had a second Christian name, Chawner, 
which is not mentioned ; he always appeared on the school lists at Rugby 
as ““ R. C. Brooke.” This is not a formidable collection of mistakes, it must 
be admitted, especially as one item in it is rather an omission than an error. 

If, in the foregoing pages, I have criticised certain features of the new 
volume, I trust I shall not be thought to have written churlishly, or without 
appreciation of the magnificent work which the editors, and their con- 
tributors, have done in compiling this extraordinarily fine collection of 
short biographies. Nor am I ungrateful to the Oxford University Press 
for their public-spirited action in publishing the work at a price which © 
must certainly entail them in pecuniary loss. It is only that no human 
work is perfect, and that, when one has more than the reviewer’s usual 
very small space in which to consider a book of this sort, it becomes 
natural to comment upon minor blemishes which, in a shorter notice, 
would remain unmentioned, and which hardly affect the solidity of the main 
structure which is being criticised. If one sentence, and one only, had to 
be written about this compilation it would undoubtedly be: “‘ This is a_ 
great public service finely rendered.” 
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DAVIES Part Il 
FOLIAGE 

Foliage | Various Poems | By | William H. Davies | [device] | Elkin Mathews, 

Cork Street | 1913 

Fcap. 8° (6§” x 47%"), [B]—E® [signing C2, D2, E2], pp. 64; h.t. Foliage [1] ; 

advts. [2]; t. [3]; bl. [4]; author’s thanks [5]; bl. [6]; Contents [7]-8 ; 

text 9-[64] ; imprint of William Clowes and Sons [64]. 

Green cloth boards, [in gilt] on the front cover, Foliage [at the bottom] W. H. 

Davies, [along the back] Foliage|William H. Davies| [at the bottom across]| Elkin| 

Mathews ; edges cut ; laid paper. (15. 6d. net ; now 2s. 6d. net). 


Foliage, Various | Poems by W. H. Davies | [device] | Jonathan Cape] Eleven 
Gower Street, London 

Fcap. 8°, [A]—D8, pp. 64 [viiitq—64]. The Life & Colour Series. (2s. net). 
Note : This is reprinted page for page from (a), with the following changes : (1) The advts. 
on [2] are omitted ; (2) on the verso of the title are added “‘ New and revised edition 1922 ” 
and the imprint of R. Clay and Sons ; (3) “The Church Organ ”’ is transferred, becoming 
the fifth poem ; (4) “‘ Love’s Inspiration ” is printed as one stanza, not two as in (a); (5) 

“Who I know ” becomes “ Whom . . . 


NATURE 
The title faces p. 1 of the text and both are acai with rules to correspond. 
On the title is a rule 3” from the night edge, $” from the top a double rule from 
this rule to the left outer edge, }” in a double rule from the cross rule to the 
bottom [within] Nature | By | ant H. Davies || [a tree] || Published by 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London. 
Fcap. 8° (63,” x 43"), [A°]—Co8 Do4 Eo2, pp. 54-4 unpaged ; h.t. and [at the 
top] Fellowship Books | Edited by Mary Stratton | [i] ; t. [ii]; text 1—54 ; 
imprint of Morrison and Gibb Edinburgh 1914 on first page of the last four ; 
bl. the last three ; top gilt; edges cut; laid paper. (2s., now 3s.) 
Blue cloth boards, [in gilt] on the front cover border of rows of ornts., [within] 
a panel enclosed by a broken and a whole rule [at top] Nature [at bottom] 
William H. Davies ; in the centre of the back cover the publishers’ monogram 
in blue on a gold ground ; on the back a gilt line border curved towards the ends, 
Nature | [ornt.] | W. H. | Davies | [line of ornts.] ; a blue ribbon marker. 


Notes : (1) The end-papers (of the paper of the book) bordered by a line of ornaments in 
grey. (2) An ornament precedes each paragraph and the catchwords. 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE 
The | Bird of Paradise | and other Poems | By | W. H. Davies | Methuen & Co. 
Ltd. | 36 Essex wine W.C. | London 
Fcap. 8° (644” x 48,"), [1]—58 64, pp. 88 ; bl. [1-2] ; ‘‘ The Bird of Paradise ” 
[3]; “‘ By the ore Author ” [list of works] [4]; t. [5]; “‘ First published in 
1914” [6]; author’s thanks [7]; bl. [8] ; Contents g-11; bl. [12]; text [13]- 
86; bl. 87 ; ; imprint of William Brendon and Son [88] ; "four leaves of advts. 
between [88] and the end-paper. 
Grey paper boards [in black] The Bird of Paradise | and other Poems | William 
H. Davies ; along the back facing left, The Bird of Paradise. William H. Davies; 
top cut, bottom trimmed, fore edges uncut ; laid paper. (35. 6d. net). 


Second edition, not issued till 1919. I have not yet seen this. 


ABBREVIATIONS : 


bl.=blank h.t.=half-title ; where this is the same as the title it ts not given. 
t.=title ornt.= ornament 8°=octavo 4°=quarto 
device= = publishers’ device lj=rule (a) (6) = successive edttions 

The published price of the book appears at the end of each collation. 
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(2) 
1916 


() 
1916 


(c) 


1921 


(2) 
1916 


(5) 
1918 


(c) 
1920 

(2) 
1926 
1916 


THE LONDON MERCURY 


The | Bird of Paradise | and other poems | by | W. H. Davies | [device] | Jona- 
than Cape | Thirty Bedford Square, London. 

Collation as (a), the same sheets being used, substituting a new title-page [5] 
and a bibliographical note on its verso [6]. The title-page is pasted to a stub 
conjoint with leaf 6 [pp. 11-12]. 


CHILD LOVERS 


Child Lovers | and other Poems | By William H. Davies | Author of “‘ Songs of 
Joy,” etc. etc. | London: A. C. Fifield, 13 | Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 1916. 

Cr. 8° (7?” x54"), [A]—B8, pp. 32 [paged at the bottom] ; h.t. [1] ; advts. [2] ; 
t. [3]; ‘‘ All rights reserved ” and imprint of William Brendon & Son [4]; 
Contents [5]; author’s thanks [6]; text 7-[29]; bl. [30]; advts. [31-32]. 
Terra-cotta paper wrappers, [in black] on the front cover, [ll. 1-4 of the title] 
London: A.C. Fifield. 1916. 1s. net.; edges cut ; paper wove. 


Collation as above, no alterations except “‘ Second Edition ” added to title page 
and cover, which was silver-grey paper. 

Note: This edition appeared in July, (a) in May. 

Child Lovers . . . Jonathan Cape. 1921. 

The collation is as above, for the same sheets are used, the only changes being 
(1) that leaves A1-Az have been removed and one leaf substituted which has the 
title on the recto and a bibliographical note on the verso and (2) the advt. pp. 
31-32 have been removed. 


COLLECTED POEMS 


Collected Poems | by | William H. Davies | With a portrait in collotype | from 
a pencil sketch by | Will Rothenstein, | and facsimile of author’s script | London| 
A. C. Fifield, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. | 1916 

Cr. 8° (74” x 53%"), [A]—K8, pp. 160 ; bl. [i] ; advt. [ii] ; h.t. Collected Poems 
| by | William H. Davies.” [iii] ; bl. [iv]; t. [v] ; ‘‘ Copyright in England and 
U.S.A. | All rights reserved ” [vi]; Note of acknowledgement vii; bl. viii; 
Contents 9-12; text 13-160; imprint of William Brendon and Son 160. 
Green-blue cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a blind rule [in gilt], as 
h.t.; on the back [in gilt] Collected | Poems | W. H. | Davies |. [at the bottom] 
Fifield ; the top edges tinted to tone with the cover, fore edges uncut, bottom 
edges trimmed, wove paper, silk headband and ribbon marker. (6s. net). 


Collation as above, no alteration except the new date on the title-page. 
Collation as (a), the date on the title-page only being altered. 


Collected Poems. First Series, by W. H. Davies. Jonathan Cape. cr. 8°. 
(6s. net) 


The Collected Poems of | William H. Davies | With a portrait by | William 
Rothenstein | [device] | New York: Alfred A. Knopf: Mcmxvi 

Cr. 8° (77%” X 5"), [1-128], pp. 190 [paged at the bottom] +2 unpaged-+errata 
sheet ; h.t. Il. 1-2 of title [1] ; publisher’s advts. [2] ; t. [3] ; “‘ Copyright, 1916, 
by | William H. Davies | [at the bottom] Printed in the United States of America 
[4]; Note of acknowledgement [5]; bl. [6]; Contents 7-10; text 11-190; 
advts. 2 pp. 

Orange paper boards, [in black] the front cover bordered by a single rule, 
[at the top] Collected Poems | by | William H. Davies. ; in the centre of the back 
cover [in black] the publisher’s monogram ; on the back, The | Collected | 
Poems of | William H. | Davies [at the bottom] Alfred A. | Knopf ; the top edges 
tinted chocolate, the other edges uncut ; cream wove paper. 


1918 


1918 


1921 


1918 


1918 
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Notes: (1) In the left bottom corner of the portrait is printed “c) William Rothstein.” 
Referring to this Mr. Fifield has added in MS. in the copy he presented to the British 
Museum, “ *Added, inaccurately, by the American collotype plate-maker. ACF.” 
(2) The list of errata, tipped in before the text, applies to the present edition. 
(3) The poems are not numbered as in (a). Twelve are added, and the order is changed of 
nos. 23, 91 and 103-5 in (a). 

A POET’S PILGRIMAGE 
A Poet’s | Pilgrimage | By | W. H. Davies | Author of “‘ The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp ” | London: Andrew Melrose, Ltd | 3 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. | 1918 
Cr. 8° (74” x 42”), [A]—y® AAS8, pp. 378 [paged at the bottom] +2 unpaged+ 
4 as end-papers; ht. [i] ; advts. [2]; t. [3]; bl. [4]; Contents 5; bl. [6]; 
section-title [7] ; bl. 8 ; text 9-378 ; imprint of Butler & Tanner 3735 bl.2 pp: ; 
leaves 7 and 8 are used as the end-papers. 
Blue cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a blind rule, [blindly stamped] 
A Poet’s | Pilgrimage | W. H. Davies ; on the back [in gilt] || A Poet’s | Pil- 
grimage | W. H. Davies [at the bottom] Melrose ||; edges cut; laid paper. 
(6s. net.) 
Note : The end-papers at the beginning of the book are of different paper from that of the 


book. 
FORTY NEW POEMS 

Forty New Poems | By | William H. Davies | London: A. C. Fifield, 13, | 
Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 4, 191 ae 
Cr. 8° (74” x54"), [A]—C® D4; pp. 56 [paged at the bottom]; bl. [1-2]; 
h.t. [3]; advts. [4]; t. [5]; ‘‘ All rights reserved ” and imprint of William 
Brendon & Son [6]; Contents 7-8; text 9-53; ‘“ The End” [54]; advt. of 
W. H. Davies’s Works [55] ; bl. [56] 
Green cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a blind rule, [in gilt] at the top, 
left, Forty New Poems | [ornt.] W. H. Davies [ornt.]; on the back, [ornt.] 
Forty | New | Poems | W. H. | Davies [ornt.] [at the bottom] Fifield ; the top 
cut, the bottom trimmed, the fore edges uncut ; laid paper. (4s.) 
be - (1) The volume contains forty-two poems, a generous fulfilment of the promise in 

e title. 
(2) This book was bound up in batches. Even the first binding order was executed in two 
or three shades of cloth, since there was a shortage in “‘ extra cloths ” at the time. I have 
seen two copies in dove-grey. 
Collation as above, the same sheets and binding ; there is a new paper jacket 
with the imprint of Jonathan Cape upon it. 


RAPTURES 

[line 1 in red] Raptures | A Book of Poems | By W. H. Davies 

Demy 8° (9” x 52”) [a]* b—c8, pp. 40 [paged at the bottom] ; “‘ Raptures”’ [1]; 
a note that 22 copies [two not for sale] are on Japanese vellum signed by the 
author and 250 on hand-made paper [2]; t. [3]; bl. [4]; “Contents ” [the 
word ‘‘ Contents ” in red on p. 5] 5-7; bl. [8]; text 9-38; imprint of Cyril 
William Beaumont, the printer and publisher, at 75 Charing Cross Road .. . 
“Completed on the first day of May MDCCCCXVIII,” device in red of a ship, 
names of the designer of the cover and of the binders [39]; bl. [40]. 


' Vellum boards, [in gilt] on the front cover, near the top, within a totes enclosed 


by an ornamental line, Raptures | A | Book of Poems | by | W. H. Davies [an 
ornt. at either side of Il. 2-5]; [down the back] R | A | P | My uy R BASS 
W|.|H|.|D{[A|V|I|E|S; top cut, the other edges trimmed ; the end- 
papers and a pair of blank leaves at either end are of the paper of the book. (42s.) 
Each poem begins with an initial letter in red. 

Note : This volume contains thirty of the forty-two poems in ‘‘ Forty New Poems.” 


[Collation as above] ; on hand-made paper ; paper boards, a design of purple 
violets and green leaves on a buff ground ; on the front cover a grey label bordered 
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1922 


1922 


1926 
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by a broken line in green [in purple] Raptures | A | Book of Poems | By W. H. 
Davies [a violet with a leaf below it at either side of ll. 2-5]; along the back a 
buff label [in purple] Raptures. W. H. Davies ; uncut edges. (ros. 6d.) 


THE SONG OF LIFE 
The Song of Life | and other Poems | By | William H. Davies | With a frontis- 
piece from a portrait | by Laura Knight | London: A. C. Fifield, 13 | Clifford’s 
Inn, E.C. 4. 1920 
Cr. 8° (74”x54,"), [A]—D®-+frontispiece, pp. 64 [paged at the bottom] ; 
bl. [1-2]; h.t. Il. 1-2 of title [3]; advts. [4]; t. [5] ‘‘ All rights reserved ” 
and imprint of The Mayflower Press, William Brendon and Son [6] ; Contents 
7-8 ; text g-61 ; bl. [62]; advt. of W. H. Davies’s Works [63] ; bl. [64]. 
Blue cloth boards the front cover bordered by a blind rule, in the centre a blind 
wreath of leaves, [in gilt] on the back, [ornt.] The | Song | of | Life | W. H. | 
Davies | [ornt.] [at the bottom] Fifield ; top cut, bottom trimmed, fore edges 
uncut. (53.) 


SHORTER LYRICS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Shorter Lyrics | of the | Twentieth Century | 1900-1922 | Selected, | with a 
Foreword, by | W. H. Davies | [ornt.] | The Poetry Bookshop | 35 Devonshire 
Street, London, W.C.1 

Feap. 8° (644” x 44”), [A]—L® [not signing, I and J appearing as I, and L as I 
owing to the ink bearing off these signatures], pp. 192 [paged at the bottom] ; 
bl. [1-2] ; Shorter Lyrics | of the | Twentieth Century [3]; bl. [4]; t. [5]; [at 
the top] Published October, 1922 [at the bottom] The Westminster Press | 


411A Harrow Road | London, W.g [6]; A Foreword 7-10; Index 11-16; 


text 17-187; Acknowledgements 188-190; Index of Authors 191-192. 
Magenta paper boards, [in black] on both covers an ornamental border, [on 
the front cover] Shorter Lyrics | of the Twentieth Century, 1900-1922 | [ornt.] | 
Selected, with a | Foreword, by | W. H. Davies | [ornt.] | The Poetry Bookshop ; 
on the back cover, ornt. in the centre ; [on the back] [ornt.] Shorter | Lyrics | 
1900 | to | 1922 | Selected | by | W. H. | Davies | [at the bottom] The | Poetry 
Bookshop | [ornt.] ; top tinted yellow, edges uncut, laid paper. (5s. net). 
Note: “ Friends ” is misprinted ‘‘ friend” on p. 187, line 23. I am grateful to Miss 
Klemantaski for pointing this out to me. 


Cr. 8° (7,"x5"). Collation as above except that (1) h.t. [1] ; (2) a note that 


200 copies have been printed on large paper [3]. 

Cream Japanese vellum boards, black buckram back ; on the front cover a white 
label [in black] [within a double black rule border] Shorter Lyrics | of the 
Twentieth Century | 1900-1922 | [ornt.] | Selected, with a Foreword | by W. H. 
Davies ; [in gilt on the back] Shorter | Lyrics | of the | Twentieth | Century |. 
[ornt.] | The Poetry | Bookshop ; gilt top, other edges uncut. (15s. net) 

Note: The signatures I, J. L are here correct. : 


[Title as above ] ‘‘ Fifth thousand.” Rebound in brown paper boards (3s. 6d.) 
GWENDOLEN MURPHY 


“ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW COINAGE 


(To the Editor of 'THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—Much criticism and general interest have been evoked by the new coinage. Is it not 

true that the whole question of design in such matters should be subjected to more 
critical scrutiny ? The new coinage has been settled and the discussion of its merits or 
defects is now of little avail. Even more important is the possible revision of the design of 
postage stamps and treasury notes. It is not sufficiently realised that foreigners and visitors 
judge us very largely by such external symbols, which come immediately under their notice, 
and that our reputation for backwardness in industrial design is of serious disadvantage to us 
in trade. The Paris Exhibition of Decorative Arts showed that England is too much in a 
“backwater ” and also what an actual commercial asset the French and Swedish, for 
example, have made of their artistic enterprise. 

The Government, as the largest employer and patron, could do much to set an example. 
There has been one outstanding example of official intelligence in such matters and that was 
when a designer was allowed, without any restrictions being imposed, to design the symbol 
that became associated with the British Empire Exhibitions and appeared on our post-marks, 
although it was carefully excluded from the special Exhibition postage stamps—namely, the 
Wembley lion (to give it its popular title) designed by Mr. Herrick. All questions of the 
design should be treated in the spirit that actuated those in authority when they allowed 
Mr. Herrick to design the Wembley lion. It is essentially a matter for those of proved 
competence ; and official ignorance or suspicion of really able designers has placed Great 
Britain far behind Europe in many other spheres than that of coins and notes. It is this 
over-cautious and unenterprising attitude which, in the opinion of this Association, reacts 
so unfavourably on the prospects of British indistry—Yours, etc. 

M. E, PHEYSEY, 
Secretary, Design and Industries Association. 

6 Queen Square, W.C.1. 


HAKLUYT 


(To the Editor of Tue LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—We were very interested to see Mr. Clennell Wilkinson’s article on Hakluyt in the 

November number of THE LONDON Mercury ; but apparently the last volume of our 
new illustrated edition, which the article reviewed, was notin his possession at the time of 
writing, because in that volume an announcement was made that the edition is to be ex- 
tended to ten volumes. The two additional volumes will give the text of the Foreign Voyages 
which it was not intended to include when the set was originally planned ;_ the ninth volume 
containing also a note on Hakluyt’s foreign researches in the Paris Libraries, and the tenth 
a comprehensive name-and-subject-index to the whole of the ten volumes. 

The complete set of ten volumes therefore comprises practically the whole of the complete 
text as edited by Mr. S. Douglas Jackson for Messrs. MacLehose & Sons, of Glasgow, in 
1903. Not only will it form the only exhaustive edition of Hakluyt in print to-day, but it 
will be accessible to all by virtue of its modest price.—Yours, etc. 

J. M. Dent & Sons, Lip. 

Aldine House, 

Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


AST month I mentioned the purchase, by myself, of the posthumous 
Poems on Several Occasions, octavo, 1748, of ‘Thomas Warton the Elder 
(1688-1745). I had never previously possessed this book, and had only 
read its contents, some years ago, in the British Museum. I remember 

that then I was not much impressed with the quality of the verse of Warton pére, 
indeed I did not include any of his poems in an anthology I was then writing, and 
a reperusal of them has not increased my appreciation of them. For this I shall, no 
doubt, be rated by that enthusiastic collector of eighteenth-century verse, my friend 
Mr. Percival Hinton, who has, by a coincidence, recently been writing about the 
Wartons in The Birmingham Post. But, nevertheless, I cannot feel very enthusiastic 
about these poems. There are good bits in them, certainly ; I like, especially, the 
four lines which begin the poem On Women : 

Three Talents to the Fair belong, 

Beauty, Cunning, and a Tongue ; 

By which Men lose these other Three, 

Reason, Time, and Liberty : 


but, unfortunately, Warton had not the sense to leave it at that, as an epigram, and 
what follows is a sad falling-off. Again, there is an Ode to Sleep, which opens with a 
stanza which has some fanciful and charming touches : 

O gentle, feather-footed Sleep, 

In drowsy Dews my Temples steep ; 

Softly waving o’er my Head, 

Thy Care-beguiling Rod of Lead : 

O leave thy Bed of balmy Flow’rs, 

And waken all thy dewy Pow’rs, 

And wafted on the silent Wing, 

The Dreams, thy little People [,] bring ! 


Even so, however, I doubt if I, personally, should feel disposed to sleep if a rod of 
lead, even a Care-beguiling one, were waving o’er my head. The last stanza of the 
poem, also, is fairly good—straightforward, manly, and dignified : 

Place me, kind God, in lively Dream, 

Near smooth Jiissus’ winding Stream, 

In Olive-shade, with ravisht Ear, 

While Plato’s Voice I seem to hear : 

Or from the green, Athenian Mead 

To the high Roman Forum lead, 

Where Tully’s Tongue with Force divine 

Confounds pale, trembling Catiline. 


Yet there is a deal of wind blowing between those two stanzas, and the poem, as a 
whole, will not do at all. At his worst Warton could be very bad indeed, as, for ex- 
ample, in his long piece On the Death of Mr. William Levinz, in which we are 
nformed that 
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. . . pining Doves, and moaning Turtles coo, 

And Choirs of Swans make up the Harmony of Woe. 
Their tuneful Sorrow ravishes my Ear, 

While mourning Vegetables please the Eye ; 


I think I must have met some of those ‘“‘ mourning vegetables —at any rate I have 
had cabbages offered me for lunch that were almost completely “ dissolv’d in brine—”’ 
but they did not please my eye—let alone my palate. Incidentally this same Mr, 
William Levinz must have been a pretty fine prig, for his mourner tells us of him that 
Oft wou’d the Youth into himself descend, 
And act at once the Confessor and Saint ; 
How pleas’d he’d see th’examin’d Breast unstain’d, 
And say with modest Joy I’m innocent ! 


Yet with all its faults I have a kindness for this book, and more especially so because 
of the author’s connection with a part of Surrey of which I am inordinately fond. 
His father was vicar of Godalming, one of his poems is An Ode, Written in a Grotto 
near Farnham in Surrey, Call’d Ludlow’s Cave, and many of the subscribers to his 
volume were Surrey residents. I regret to see, however, that the local Surrey bigwig 
of the period, the then Lord Midleton, only subscribed for a single copy, whereas 
plain ‘‘ John Turner, Esq. of Dewsbury zm Yorkshire ” did the poet proud by ordering 
no fewer than “ 10 Books.” 
1 

R.R. W. CHAPMAN is one of the most ingenious and resourceful of solvers of 

bibliographical puzzles. 'To the latest number of The Library (New Series, 
Volume viii, number 2) he contributes a short article on Cancels and Stubs in which 
he deals most interestingly with the problems arising from two books, Congreve’s 
Amendments of Mr. Collier’s False and Imperfect Citations, octavo, 1698, and Sarah 
Scott’s History of Mecklenburg, octavo, 1762, which latter work was adorned by the 
revision of Oliver Goldsmith. There is also in this number of The Library the con- 
clusion of Mr. Charles Sisson’s article on “‘ Keep the Widow Waking,” A Lost Play by 
Dekker. Mr. H. J. Byrom writes on Richard Tottell—His Life and His Work, and, 
finally, there is Mr. F. S. Ferguson’s long and important paper on Relations Between 
London and Edinburgh Printers and Stationers (—1640). A large part of this consists 
of identifications of English-printed books found in the inventories of the estates of 
two Scottish booksellers of the sixteenth century. There are also quotations from some 
most interesting pages of the sales-register of a Scottish bookseller. These pages Mr. 
Ferguson found in the binding of an old book; they refer to certain days in the 
years 1621, 1622, 1623 and 1624. On the first day recorded, December, 7, 1621, 
this bookseller sold sixteen books to the total value of £22 9s. 4d. Scots., or, in English 
money, about {1 17s. 5d. This is the only day’s sales which Mr. Ferguson gives in 
full, and I don’t know if it represents a fair average; but if so there cannot have been a 
very fat living to be made then as a bookseller—even allowing for the alteration in 
the value of money—unless the percentage of profit was a very high one indeed, 


ROM the latest number of The Bodleian Quarterly Record the following new list 
of Desiderata is reprinted : 


Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864) 
Moral Epistle . . . to Earl Stanhope. 1795. 
Geber ; a poem in seven books. 1798. 
Iambi. [Oxon., 1800.] 
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Poems from the Arabic and Persian. Warwick, 1800. 

Poetry by the author of Gebir. 1802. 

Simonidea. Bath, [1806]. 

The Dun Cow. 1808. 

Three Letters . . . to D. F. Riquelme. 1809. 

Ode ad Gustavum regem : ode ad Gustavum exulem. 1810. 
Commentary on Memoirs of Mr. Fox. 1812. 

Letters to Lord Liverpool, by Calvus. 1814. 

Letter from Mr. Landor to Mr. Jervis. [1814.] 

Idyllia nova quinque. Oxon., 1815. 

Poche osservazioni sullo stato attuale di que’ popoli . . . [Naples], 1821. 
Imaginary conversations of literary men and statesmen. 2nd ed. of vols. 1-2. 1826. 
Terry Hogan. 1836. 

The Letters of a Conservative. 1836. 

Fra Rupert. 1840. 

To Robert Browning. [1845.] 

The Italics of W. S. Landor. _ 1848. 

Epistola ad Romanos. [1849.] 

Statement of occurrences at Llandbedr. [1849.] 

On Kossuth’s voyage to America. [1851.] 

Tyrannicide. [1851.] 

Letter from W. S. Landor to R. W. Emerson. Bath, [1856.] 
W.S. Landor and the Hon. Mrs. Yescombe. [1857.] 

Mr. Landor threatened. 1st and 2nd eds. Bath, 1857. 

Mr. Landor’s remarks on a suit preferred against him. 1859. 
Savonarola e il Priore diS. Marco. (Florence, 1860.) 


Anyone able, and willing, to fill any of these gaps in the Library’s shelves should 
communicate direct with The Librarian, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


WO imposing prospectuses of books interesting to bibliographers—though they 

do not deal actually with printed books—have been sent me recently. One of 
these advertises Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s The Later Court Hands In England, which is 
a quarto of some two hundred pages, with sixty-six figures in the text and a portfolio 
of forty-nine plates ; it is published by the Cambridge University Press at 45s. 
The other is an announcement of Miss O. Elfrida Saunders’s two-volume work on 
English Illuminations (8 guineas. Pegasus Press, Paris. London’,Office, 101 Great 
Russell Street, W.C.). 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. P. J. & A. E. Dobell’s catalogue number 72 has just reached me from 

their shop at 8 Bruton Street, New Bond Street, W.1. As is usually the case 
with this firm’s catalogues, this includes many poetical and dramatic books of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Twofinteresting dramatic items are Thomas 
Heywood’s The Actor’s Vindication, quarto, without date, but,“according to the 
D.N.B. issued in 1658, £15 15s.; and the anonymous The Actor’s Remonstrance, or 
Complaint, quarto, four leaves only, 1643, £40. The Actor’s Remonstrance refers, 
of course, to the closing of the theatres. Heywood’s Actor’s Vindication is an altera- 
tion of the book published in 1612 as An Apology for Actors. Among the eighteenth- 
century books in this list two of the rarest are the unauthorised edition, octavo, 1707, 
of Prior’s Poems on Several Occasions, £60 ; and a 1728 Dunciad, octavo, bound with 
other tracts, £55. It is always best to be precise about books, and especially about 
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Dunciads, so let me quote the catalogue which describes this copy of Pope’s master- 
piece as “‘ First edition, the Second Issue (Edition C of Thomas’s list and No. 3 of 
Mr. Wise’s Catalogue),” so that any reader who knows himself (as the French say) 
among Dunciads may grasp exactly which book it is that Messrs. Dobell are offering. 


N commemoration of his having been twenty five years in business on his own 

account, Mr. Ernest Dressel North, of 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A., has 
made an extra special effort with his catalogue number 83, which was sent to me the 
other day. Most of the best works in this list are of the nineteenth century—though 
not all. Notable among the exceptions is a copy of the first issue of the first edition 
of Paradise Lost, quarto, 1667. This copy is described as “‘ genuine throughout ” and 
it measures 6$ X54 inches. The price asked for it is $5,500. A fourth issue, 1668, of 
the same book is priced $400. There is also a second folio, 1632, of Shakespeare, 
for which $3,850 is asked. It has what Mr. North describes as “‘ the second rarest 
imprint,” that is ‘“‘ Tho. Cotes, for John Smethwick,” which marks the issue num- 
bered 22274e in the Short Title Catalogue. 


ALWAYS like to mention, if possible, any first catalogues which reach me; and 

as I am writing these notes the postman brings me a “‘ Catalogue No.1,” issued 
by The Varda Bookshop, of 189 High Holborn, W.C.1. This list contains some three- 
hundred-and-eighty books, mostly first editions of modern authors, offered at moder- 
ate prices. Among the books catalogued are some by Max Beerhohm, Joseph Conrad, 
Walter de la Mare, John Galsworthy, Thomas Hardy, Aldous Huxley, John Masefield, 
George Moore, G. B. Shaw, James Stephens, H. G. Wells and W. B. Yeats. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE DRYAD HANDICRAFTS. 


NY bit of printing, and especially a printed book, must owe whatever degree 
of beauty it may have chiefly to the soundness of the elements and methods 
which have gone to its making. There is, nevertheless, plenty of room for 
added embellishments of a character, quality and extent which will be con- 

ditional “and limited only by the knowledge, good taste, skill and opportunities 
possessed and enjoyed by those who can practise the appropriate crafts. The range 
of these ancillary crafts is very wide. Every part of a book—the pages, the title, 
the end-papers, the covers, the jackets, even the edges—invites suitable decorations, 
each of a distinct kind. In our art schools there are numbers of young. students 
whose enthusiasm and talents either perish untimely or else run to seed for want of 
a suitable field: why do not some of them turn their hand to book-decoration ? 
These thoughts are suggested to me by a list of the Dryad Leaflets and Books on 
Handicrafts, published at Leicester by Mr. Harry Peach, himself a keen and ac- 
complished craftsman, whose wide range of sympathies embraces sound printing 
and every craft that may be practised in relation with it. The leaflets, ranging in 
price from 3d. to 6d. give simple directions, illustrated sometimes in colour, about 
some fifty different handicrafts. Amongst those that bear on book-production are 
Hand-Printing in Colour ; Stencilling ; A Simple Way of Making Decorative 
Book-Covers, and Batik. 'The Dryad Books in Handicrafts include Woodcuts ; 
or, The Practice of Engraving and Cutting on Wood, by D. P. Bliss (1s.); 
Colour Printing with Linoleum and Wood Blocks, by A. W. Seaby (3s. 6d.) ; and 
Stencil Printing by Maxwell Armfield (5s.). These leaflets will not of them- 
selves turn out craftsmen: the spirit of craftsmanship must already be there. It is 
however, latent if not patent in all young people, although it often starves and perishes 
for want of encouragement. To quicken the spirit of craftsmanship Mr. Peach has 
compiled a book of ‘‘ Readings in Praise of Making and Doing,” and issued it under 
the general title of Craftsmen All. It is an anthology of “‘ stories and readings about 
the making of things,’’ made ‘‘ to interest those who are working at crafts in the 
schools and at home, and to show them how some of the wonderful work of the past 
was carried out.” A large section of the book treats of “‘ Writing and Printing.” 


LINOLEUM AND WOOD BLOCKS.* 


HIS excellent little manual explains the whole process of cutting and printing 

from linoleum blocks in colour by means of a minimum of letterpress and a 
maximum of illustration. Every detail—the tools used, and how to sharpen them ; 
the preparation of the linoleum blocks and of the drawing ; the cutting of the blocks ; 
the locking up of the formes; the Albion press and the printing thereon in black 
and colour—with much more that is subsidiary to these, is shown by means of half- 
tone blocks from photographs, more than a hundred in all. If illustrators and 
printers could free themselves from their too easy servitude to the process-block, 
there might spring from this book a new and brilliant school of decorative illus- 
tration. A teacher at one of the best of our technical schools once told me that his 


*Colour Block Print Making from Linoleum Blocks. By Hesketh Hubbard, R.O.I., R.B.A. 
8vo. The Forest Press, Breamore, Salisbury. 12s. 6d. 
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only objection to the use of linoleum instead of wood for block-making is that it is 
so easy to work. Even apart from the printing of colour blocks in register, a keen and 
intelligent printer might well make use of the method for the cutting of initial and 
poster letters and for simple typographic ornament. 


THE BOOK OF KELLS AND MODERN WRITING.* 


IR EDWARD SULLIVAN’S monograph on the Book of Kells, with its ex- 

cellent series of plates, printed by the three-colour process, was first published 

in 1914. In his preface to this, the third edition, Sir Edward defends his opinion that 

this masterpiece of Celtic art is to be dated later than the eighth century. In a leaflet 

which advertises the new edition and describes the amazing beauty and interest of 
the manuscript, the publishers claim that its pages in this ‘“‘ convenient form ” 


have been for a decade a direct inspiration to designers. 


Nevertheless it is a question whether national pride in the Book of Kells has not, on 
the whole, had an adverse influence on modern Irish book decoration. No one now- 
adays can hope to pick up the tradition which gave us this wonderful book ; we have 
instead at the hands of Irish art students and designers a feeble reminiscence of its 
interlaced ornament. That, however, must not be said of the writing, which to many 
gives even greater delight. Its half-uncial character has afforded modern calligraphers 
in Ireland and in England also a model for a beautiful formal hand. So, too, of old: 
although not Irish in its origin, it was brought to perfection by Irish scribes, and, 
carried by them into England. It moulded the English hand, which became the 
parent of the Carolingian script. 


BOOK-LORE. 


HE publishers of Dr. Bohatta’s bookt have not told me its price. It is described 
by its sub-title as a manual for librarians, bibliophiles, and “ antiquare,”’ which 
here stands I think for ‘‘ antiquarian booksellers.” Whatever sum in marks or shill- 
ings may be charged for it is likely to be much less than the value of the information 
about the origins of printing, the famous printers of every period, “ the book and its 
parts,” bookbinding, and much else about books here compactly imparted by the 
_ principal librarian at Vienna University. It has a practical side also, shown in the 
section dealing with “‘ Die Hygiene des Buches,” wherein advice is given about the 
heating and ventilation of libraries, and information about the various kinds of book- 
worms which prey upon books. There is a section also on the repair of damaged books. 
There are a few facsimiles from early printed books and an index of some twelve 
hundred names. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


*The Book of Kells. Described by Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., and illustrated with 24 
plates in colours. Third edition. The Studio. 3os. 

tinfithrung in die Buchkunde. Von Dr. Hanns Bohatta. 8vo. viii, 326 pp. and 16 
plates. Sewed. Gilhofer u. Ranschburg, Wien. 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


FLORENCE, Autumn, 1927. 

OREIGN travellers, accustomed to see the emblem. of the Fascist State 

sculptured, painted, engraved, stamped on all visible things in Italy, may 

reasonably expect literature to bear somewhere in her body the mark of the 

new vaccination. Anyhow, it would take them some time to discover the 
right place, I mean the genuine mark, since of fictitious marks the face of that magnetic 
Lady is more full than an eighteenth-century lady’s of beauty-spots. Probably few 
foreigners have come across a curiously old-fashioned little periodical called L’J- 
taliano, edited in Bologna by a quite young man, Leo Longanesi, a native of that 
Romagna where (to adopt Alfieri’s famous simile) la pianta uomo (that plant, man) 
grows more vigorous than anywhere else in Italy. L’Italiano, “ a fortnightly of the 
Fascist Revolution”, is perhaps the quaintest paper in Europe. Its typographical 
features reproduce those current about 1848 ; its illustrations are either due to the 
caustic pen of Longanesi or actually borrowed and adapted from papers of the middle 
nineteenth century. Type and illustrations, no less than the ideas expounded in the 
articles, are calculated to bring into prominence the link which exists between Italy 
to-day and Italy previous to the influence of industrial civilization and democratic 
ideals. Of course the expressions lavished on the representatives of the opposite 
tendencies are not exactly complimentary, and an Anglo-Saxon reader might easily 
fall foul of L’Italiano. Still, quite apart from its political influence, which so far can- 
not be appreciated, the literary import of the paper is not to be slighted. Polemics 
are witty, here, not flatly abusive as in the political papers of wide circulation, and 
the ideas, though connected with those once expounded in La Voce and Lacerba, the 
two well-known pre-war literary reviews, are instinct with a life of their own ; finally, 
the paper is a faithful mirror of the young generations, those who were too young to 
take part in the war, but old enough to breathe its atmosphere and feel the excite- 
ment and the glamour of the Fascist March on Rome. These youths have witnessed 
the renaissance of adventure: the surrounding world, which appeared so pale, so 
sordid, to the men born in the ’eighties, has shown a quite different face to these lads. 
Instead of the disasters of a distant, uninspiring colonial war (the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition) and the international humiliations brought about by the weak foreign policy 
of the dull period of King Umberto, they had, to feed their imaginations, the great 
victory won over the secular enemy, D’Annunzio’s daring capture of Fiume, which 
seemed to renew the bold feats of the condottiert, finally the Fascist stir and stress, 
which for a time brought back the violent atmosphere of mediaeval feuds in the old, 
still partly mediaeval-looking, towns of Northern and Central Italy. The columns 
of L’Italiano breathe adventure, adventure is the motto of Curzio Malaparte, the 
youthful author of Avventure di un Capitano di Sventura (a title containing a pun on 
capitano di ventura, an equivalent of condottiere). 

The book opens with an Italian counterpart of The folly Beggars: A Song of the 
Rag-pickers of Prato and of their Foolhardiness. The argument of the book is, briefly, 
the imaginary rape of the Holy Girdle in the Cathedral of Prato, committed in modern 
times by a company of amusing scamps, obviously descendants of the Wandering 
Scholars and the mediaeval brigate. It is not difficult to find out the literary sponsors 
of Malaparte ; readers versed in modern Italian letters will trace here and there the 
influence of D’Annunzio’s Venturiero senza Ventura and Soffici’s Lemmonio Boreo. 
Still, Malaparte’s style has a bold directness which is absent from the rather heavy 
book of the former, and a sparkling fire which causes that Tuscan imitation of Don 
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Quixote (as Soffici’s romance intended to be) to appear dry and even petty in com- 
parison. It may interest English readers to know that the motto of Malaparte’s book 
is a saying of that English condottiere John Hawkwood (lItalianised into Giovanni 
Acuto) who fought for the Florentine Republic during the fourteenth century : 
““ War is fought in order to live, not in order to die.” The adoption of this device 
seems to have brought good luck to Malaparte, since he has victoriously survived the 
dozen duels (or maybe more) he has fought of late, mostly against fellow-journalists. 
Let me add, for the relief of English readers, that none of his opponents, either, has 
been killed by this modern Benvenuto Cellini, or rather Cagliostro, as he is pleased 
to style himself. In Italia Barbara, published a few years ago, Malaparte sketched a 
profile of anti-European, anti-Protestant Italy, and exalted the Counter-Reformation ; 
recently he has produced a book of defiant, here and there Villonesque, songs, 
L’ Arcitaliano (Arch-Italian), which is sure to shock narrow-minded foreigners. 

No better set-off can I imagine to the books of Malaparte than Riccardo Bacchelli’s 
historical novel IZ Diavolo al Pontelungo. Readers prejudiced (and, I must add, 
rightly prejudiced) against historical novels, may reassure themselves. Bacchelli’s 
work, without ceasing to be a trustworthy reconstruction of political Italy soon after 
1870, is one of the best written, entertaining and witty novels produced of late in 
Europe. I call it a set-off to the books of Malaparte for no other reasons but the 
argument (Bakunine’s Italian adventure) and the standpoint of the author, who sur- 
veys his own show with the serene detachment which is usually ascribed to Goethe. 
Here is a book foreigners ought to read and like : none of those depressing stories of 
provincial life, such as were produced in scores in our country a few years ago ; here, 
on the contrary, one sees the picturesque figure of the Russian anarchist lounging anp 
plotting in the Swiss villa which a generous crazy Italian disciple, Cafiero, has bought 
for him; one relishes the contrast between the troop of international cranks and the 
stingy, shrewd peasants (those anarchists form a collection of originals to be matched 
only in such works as Norman Douglas’s South Wind or Huxley’s Those Barren 
Leaves, with the difference that Bacchelli’s characters are much less bookish) ; 
until, in the second volume, the brilliant comedy develops into a kind of epic, 
softened every now and then into a mock-heroic, and the figure of old Bakunine re- 
ceives a pathetic glamour from his last Italian revolutionary fiasco of 1874. A book 
full of wit, and also of wisdom, since the author shows a rare penetration of the 
_ popular mind in his description of the humble folk of Bologna and Romagna, among 
whom Bakunine’s and Andrea Costa’s plot was hatched. With this book Riccardo 
Bacchelli (born in Bologna in 1891) who has already produced, among other works, a 
delightful volume of apologues, Lo Sail Tonno (The Tunnyfish Knows It), 1923, has de- 
served a place among contemporary Italian prose writers second to no other. 

Limitation of appeal, provincial narrowness, which used to be the chief reproaches 
addressed by foreigners to modern Italian authors, cannot be imputed either to Bac- 
chelli or to the other prose writers whose works have stirred the public in the course 
of this last year: least of all to the youngest of them (and by no means the least clever), 
Orio Vergani, whose Fantocci del Carosello Immobile (Lay Figures of the Motionless 
Merry-go-round) and Soste del Capogiro (Pauses in the Giddiness) have scored a great 
success. Vergani may easily appear to a foreigner as an Italian counterpart of Paul 
Morand, not only because of his very modern arguments and his world-wide experience 
(Vergani is the most brilliant among the correspondents of the Corrtere della Sera), 
but chiefly on account of his similes, which possess the glittering patina of Morand’s. 
Vergani’s bravura is as amazing: he has suddenly and without apparent effort intro- 
duced into Italian prose all the technical skill which French prose has achieved 
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through the steady influence of such poets as Rimbaud, Laforgue, Mallarmé. Another 
Parisian trait of Vergani is his predilection for the Cirque and the lay figures. Most 
of his stories remind one of Seurat, the painter who exalted into immortal types the 
riders and acrobats of the circus, the dancers and chanteuses of the Café-Concert. 
But behind the smart surface of international make, native influences can be easily 
traced: the so-called Italian crepuscular poets (Corazzini, Palazzeschi, etc.), and 
chiefly Pirandello. While Vergani’s circus-folk pose before our eyes in decidedly 
Seurat-like attitudes, they utter Pirandellian monologues, and, on this account, are 
apt to become awful bores. Soste del Capogiro is a collection of short caprices on all 
sorts of improbable subjects : the most obvious among Giraudoux’s mannerisms may 
be recalled in this connexion. Readers of the Soste cannot help getting the unpleas- 
ant impression of the author posing in front of a mirror and indulging an excessive 
complacency. Keeping company with circus-performers is not exempt from risks. 

The widened outlook of modern Italian literature is instanced also in the recent 
collections of short stories by Carlo Linati and G. A. Borgese. Both authors mix 
subjects of provincial inspiration with others of exotic provenance. Carlo Linati 
(born in Como in 1878), a well-known critic of English literature, novelist and essay- 
ist, in his Pubertd ed Altre Storie, tries several moods and sources of inspiration. Here 
we are in England, there in the core of provincial Italy, farther on heroes of Greek 
legend are actors of a Scherzo, spiced with Offenbach-like touches ; now we are 
called to watch a queer world of talking animals, now to see the birth of Christ through 
the eyes of the stable-owner of Nazareth,in anidyll Mr. George Moore could have in- 
vented. Inthe story Foreste Sommerse (Sunken Forests) the contrasts between remote out- 
looks and surroundings are focussed into a little masterpiece. Of Borgese, the author 
of Rubé, we spoke with some length in these pages (see issue for July, 1921) ; since 
then the Sicilian writer has attracted attention chiefly with two volumes of short stories, 
La Citta Sconosciuta ed Altre Storie (The Unknown Town) and Le Belle (The Fair Ones). 
Borgese’s way of approaching his arguments is unmistakably original : after D’An- 
nunzio, I do not know of another Italian writer who has expressed more forcibly the 
pungency of sensuous impressions. In Le Belle the note of provincial colour is given 
in that unforgettable Siracusana, while the international atmosphere of music-halls 
is poignantly evoked in the essay on that popular fox-trot, Valencia. 

Transition takes place by insensible degrees from the short story, which has a more 
external character, since it commemorates some action and catastrophe, to the more 
intimate essay, where actions and reactions are confined to the mind of the writer. 
On Emilio Cecchi’s recent book of essays, L’Osteria del Cattivo Tempo we 
ought to write at some length, were it not that this volume is an augmented 
edition, under a different title, of that Giornata delle Belle Donne upon which we dwelt 
in a previous issue (December 1924). No less insensible than between short story 
and essay is the transition between essay and lyric poetry. Poetry worthy of the name 
should represent the utmost of condensation, the quintessence of experience and 
thought. Eugenio Montale’s (born in Genoa in 1896) Ossi di Seppia (Cutile-bones), 
first published in 1925 and now going through a second edition, fully deserves the 
name of poetry. Montale’s verse has all the elusive magic of the Ligurian sea-coast, 
the infinite movement of those arid promontories washed by the surge of the chang- 
ing sea. The Ligurian landscape is constantly suggested in these poems ; the con- 
nexion between nature and soul could not be more intimate. 


MARIO PRAZ 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE RED UMBRELLA. By BRENDA GirvIN AND Monica Cossns. Little 
Theatre. 


THE SILVER CORD. By Sipney Howarop. St. Martin’s Theatre. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD. By G. Martinez Sierra. Strand Theatre. 
MARIGOLD. By L. ALLEN Harker anv F. R. Pryor. Kingsway Theatre. 

MR. PROHACK. By ArNoLp BENNETT and EpwarD KNoBLock. Court Theatre 


HILE all these plays are sufficiently unlike one another to make generalisation 

impossible, yet the audience at four of them is oppressed by the same feeling of 
flatness and intellectual boredom. It is not merely that the content of them, the theme, 
construction and technique, is well below the content of a hundred and one novels 
that bring their authors no profit and but little praise, but that in seeing them one 
does not even get the satisfaction of watching something, however inferior, done as 
well as it can be. Where there is no genius to sweep the imagination away the 
intrusion of little imperfections is unbearable. Marigold, for instance, a pleasant 
enough story laid promisingly in the Scotland of 1842, is ruined by the fact that the 
hero, an officer in a Scottish regiment and obviously meant by the authors to be a 
person of the utmost manliness, is played by an actor whose accent and bearing seem 
deliberately finicky and feminine. In The Red Unbrella again, a pretty-pretty 
play which would have been made charming enough, a clergyman is allowed to 
behave as though he had wandered in from the nearest music-hall by mistake, and, 
added to this, in a scene supposed to give the effect of evening, one window looks out 
on to a sky of appropriate indigo while the other faces unblushingly the lightest 
yellow suitable for a tropical country at noon. In a play which caught and held the 
imagination such blemishes as effeminate officers, caricature clergymen and double- 
faced windows might well be unimportant trifles, but in plays which cannot be, and 
are not meant to be, more than competent entertainment, such falsenesses jar. These 
_ plays, however, have an interest, for in each of them, with the exception of Mr. 
Prohack, in which the leading part is male, the theatre-going public has a chance to 
see young actresses in parts which are most interesting from the point of view of their 
development. In The Red Umbrella, a fantasy by Brenda Girvin and Monica 
Cosens, Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson acts the part of a girl who is left a considerable 
sum of money in a peculiar and, in its details, an embarrassing will. Whimsy Drew— 
appalling name—is a quiet, romantic girl who, because of what can only be calleda 
severe “ inferiority complex,” prefers to withdraw from a forbidding world into a 
fantastic universe peopled by imaginary characters with such names as Mr. Sweet- 
apple, who come and talk agreeable fairy gossip to her and generally guard her from 
all contact with reality. Reality, because she feels she is “‘ odd,” and unattractive, 
Whimsy thinks must be disagreeable. I cannot believe that the part is good for Miss 
Forbes-Robertson. That she was charmingly shy, dignifiedly reticent, fascinatingly 
romantic goes without saying, but we want more of Miss Forbes-Robertson than that. 
She showed in Berkeley Square that she could carry off a difficult emotional scene, 
and it is the qualities of vigour, buoyancy and down-rightness she must develop if she 
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is going to be more than a “charming” actress with an exceptionally beautiful yoice- 
The part of Peter Pan, which demands a certain boyish carelessness and vitality from 
an actress, will be a big test for her. 

The Silver Cord written by the American dramatist, Mr. Sidney Howard, looks 
like having a long run at the St. Martin’s. Mrs. Phelps, played by Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, is one of those mothers who, because they have gone through the 
natural process of bringing children into the world, feel they have a claim on them for 
the rest of their lives. Her whole life is a sweetly-disgusted, unspoken plea for grati- 
tude and, splendidly as Miss Braithwaite gets into her part, the interest of The Silver 
Cord,a competent but by no means a great play, lies in the acting of Miss Marjorie 
Mars as the unfortunate girl whose engagement to David Phelps is broken by the 
mother. Hysterics on the stage are often apt either to distress or else amuse the 
audience, but Miss Mars, who has immense emotional vitality, caught the attention 
of the house and held it taut through a prolonged fit of them. Mr. Brian Aherne 
moved and talked naturally and cleverly conveyed the sense of David’s hesitance and 
indecision. 

Sierra’s The Kingdom of God was something of a disappointment after The 
Cradle Song. There were, it is true, moments of isolated beauty, but the thought 
behind the play was loose and muddled and one was not shown clearly enough the 
development of Sister Gracia from the eager, idealistic, young girl into the old, 
dignified and beautiful woman. Miss Gillian Scaife oddly enough progressed in 
excellence as Sister Gracia moved further away from her own real age. In the first 
scene she was inclined to scramble through her lines and to move jerkily—the im- 
patience of the young girl was there but not the repose—but in the last act she was 
perfect in grace and dignity. In the scene with the rebellious, unhappy orphan boy 
that ends the play, her voice and gestures bring all the latent poetry to the surface, 
and in those last ten minutes she makes up, and more than makes up, for the weariness 
of much that had gone before. One would much have liked to have seen more of 
Mr. James Whale who, as an old Cuban pensioner, gave the first act its one moment of 
real beauty, but the rest of the acting was hardly impressive. 

There remain Marigold and Mr. Prohack, and in both of these plays it is 
again the acting that stops in the memory and not the play itself. Miss Angela 
Baddeley, in the part of a sweet innocent Scotch girl, had not perhaps a task that 
called for any great effort, but if there is merit in doing a thing as charmingly, as 
neatly, as persuasively and as gaily as it can be done, then the greatest credit is due 
to Miss Baddeley. As has been said before, the Scotch officer, Archie Forsyth, 
played by Mr. Deering Wells, was unbelievably unlike any Scotch officer that has 
ever been, but to set off this piece of bad casting we had the exquisite rightness of 
Miss Jean Cadell as a minister’s wife. It is only necessary to see Miss Cadell walk 
across the stage to realise how fine an actress she is and the scenes which she and Miss 
Baddeley had to themselves were a pure delight. Mr. Charles Laughton is the real 
creator of Mr. Prohack, not Mr. Bennett or Mr. Knoblock. Made up in alarming 
resemblance to Mr. Bennett himself, he keeps the ramshackle, untidy, amusing 
affair together by a kind of long drawn-out conjuring trick. With little to work on, 
he gives the impression that his part is packed full of the most riotous and exciting 
life. On he goes through the promise of the first act, the feebleness of the second and 
the mediocity of the third, an actor alive to his part down to his very toes, hypnotising 
the audience into watching him and making them forget they are not watching a play 
at all. 


DUDLEY CAREW 
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The Mural Paintings at the Restaurant of the National Gallery, 
Millbank ; at the Orthopzedic Hospital ; and at St. Stephen’s 
Hall, Westminster. 


R. GEORGE SHERINGHAM recently expressed the opinion, in con- 

nection with the Paris exhibition of decorative art, that there is a great 

future for the art of mural decoration, and that a new process, such as 

that of Sgraffito will even find its way into private houses, competing 
with the wallpaper. So far as private houses are concerned the experience of many 
centuries is against this prediction. It is not so much that people cannot afford, as 
that they do not want to have their wall spaces covered with pictorial designs. They 
prefer, as a rule, the more impersonal and restful wall paper, panelling or monochrome 
distemper, broken by a few easel pictures, which can be changed if unsatisfactory. 
If the new processes are suitable for designs similar to those of a wall paper, there 
might be a limited scope for artists ready to paint “‘ free hand” wall paper. But 
probably they would earn better money by designing for manufacturers. 

The brochure circulated by the authorities of the Tate Gallery calling attention 
to the new decorations to the restaurant strikes a less ambitious and more practical 
note. It points out that, as many people are now living in smaller houses or flats, and 
have less wall space for pictures, the demand for pictures will probably decrease. 
It is therefore desirable to open out fresh fields for the talent which indisputably 
exists among the young artists in England, and there is, it suggests, a great scope for 
mural decorations in Restaurants and Tea Rooms in London, which at present are 
remarkable neither for the beauty nor for the originality of their decorations. The 
public caterers are therefore exhorted to try the experiment, substituting for their 
expensive marble and gilt decorations comparatively inexpensive mural paintings 
executed by competently trained young artists. In a letter to the Times, Prof. Laurie 
has suggested that station waiting rooms might be added to the list of public rooms 
crying out for tasteful and pleasant decorations. 

If it had merely been the case of another written manifesto, little notice would have 
been taken of the scheme : but it has been accompanied by concrete action. Messrs. 
Lyons, A.B.C.and others are invited not only to read, but also to come and see the 
actual thing in being. And having seen, they will, I feel sure, have been converted. 

It is a pity that there is not available, for purposes of comparison, at least a photo- 
graph of the Tate Gallery restaurant in its original state. It was a most depressing 
place, with its iron girder pillars, shabby basement walls and prison-like pointed arch 
windows half covered with drab triangular lace curtains, the whole being completed 
by the usual bentwood chairs and unappetising tables. A transformation has been 
effected. The underground feeling has gone. We enter a luxurious baronial hall, 
supported by central gilded pillars, with well proportioned doors at either end framed 
ina massive baroque design done in high, sculptured relief, and with the walls decorated 
with a continuous painting illustrating ‘‘ in a fantastic rococo spirit,” the theme of 
“ The Pursuit of Rare Meats.”’ This painting is distinctly decorative, inventive and 
amusing. A quaint expedition starts from a composite Georgian mansion and has 
entertaining adventures, searching for rare meats in country that is always panoramic 
and green and hilly, whether it is China or Peru or native parkland. The prevailing 
colour is viridian. It is relieved by notes of pink and blue and also by the gilt elsewhere 
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but there is perhaps a little too much green. The style savours of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with a spice of Chinese influence and a good deal of the spirit of the Russian 
ballet. With the exception of the two gluttonous guardians of the door, Gourmet and 
Gourmande, and a mermaid in the recess of a window, the figures are diminutive 
compared with the large spaces of the landscape in which they move. Many of them 
are very charming and witty, particularly in the delightful scene of the return to the 
mansion. The general effect of the whole design is pleasant and distinctive. The 
mural decoration does not obtrude itself by insistence on pictorial details: it fulfils - 
its function admirably as a harmonious background, and it lends an added depth 
and spaciousness to the hall. And without offending the susceptibilities of the 
purest aesthetic taste, it tells a humorous story and provides a source of amusement 
to those interested in speculating about the incidents portrayed. 

Another instance of attractive mural decorations by a talented young artist, Miss 
Nan West, is to be seen in the waiting room of the new out-patients’ wing of the 
Orthopzedic Hospital in Great Portland Street. The artist has, on the whole, success- 
fully overcome the difficulties created by the many doors which thrust their rectangu- 
lar shapes into the designs. Like Mr. Whistler, Miss West is sufficiently modern to 
have put aside the objections of the previous generation to illustrating a theme and 
also like Mr. Whistler she has a light touch and a delicate decorative sense, as is 
witnessed both by the pictorial designs and the charming festoons of flowers above 
them. It is a mistake to think that mural decorations need be monumental or dramatic 
and nothing could be more appropriate in such a place than Miss West’s gay and gentle 
rendering of the theme of the seasons. The large design on the end wall representing 
a tea-party on the coast in summer is more ambitious than the others, and, while it 
has considerable charm, it is somehow not completely worked out. Perhaps it would 
be improved by a correction of the relative planes and tones of the distant cliffs and 
the figures in the foreground. 

While both Mr. Whistler’s and Miss West’s decorations might possibly have been 
improved by greater variety of colour, the new wall paintings at St. Stephen’s Hall, 
Westminster, suffer, if not from too great variety, from lack of unity of colouring. The 
work of many different hands, these paintings are each individual units, like large 
easel pictures. In most cases the historical subject has been too much for the artist 
and the composition as a whole is stilted and unimaginative. The figures have been 
well drilled and carefully dressed for the pageant, but their acting is uninspired. 
The paintings by Mr. Colin Gill and Mr. Charles Sims stand out as exceptions, and 
possibly Mr. Monnington’s canvas, when completed, will belong to this group. 
Mr. Sims’ representation of King John is vigorous and dramatic, but the foreground 
is worried and rhetorical. Mr. Colin Gill has a real mastery of the technique of this 
kind of monumental mural painting, but his work does not go beyond a very scholarly 
tour-de-force. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
PIETER BREUGEL, THE ELDER. By Vircit Barker. Allen and Unwin. ros. 


Mi ROGER FRY has condemned Pieter Breugel as merely an “ illustrator.” If 
Mr. Fry, applying somewhat pedantically a narrow criterion, does not give ade- 
quate recognition to the real artistic merits of the work by Breugel, Mr. Barker errs, if 
anything, on the other side. It is not that he overpraises any particular painting or 
overlooks weaknesses (he realizes Breugel’s limitations as a colourist and even finds 
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a monotony in his scheme of composition) : when he is in contact with particular 
instances he is unusually sane and well balanced. It is in his summing up, when he 
appraises Breugel generally, that Mr. Barker goes too far, attributing to Breugel an 
all-round grasp of life, a Shakespearean completeness, which he did not quite 
possess. Admitted that Breugel was more than a satirist (Mr. Barker does not pay 
enough attention to the satire), that he did not get simply that kind of artistic beauty 
which lies in the expressive contemplation of ugliness and imbecility, that he added, 
not only an epical lustiness and vitality, but also, in face of nature, a lyrical rapture : 
that there is in his landscapes, particularly in those of the Months, a quality of sheer, 
enthralling beauty: yet this has no counterpart in his studies of individual people, 
fascinatingly Rabelaisian though they may be. As Mr. Barker himself points out, 
Breugel had an entire lack of any mystical fervour which would have imparted some 
sort of impressiveness to his Christs : but it is not merely a question of mystical 
fervour. This could have been transformed in Breugel’s humanism into a human 
idealism : but it was not. Mr. Barker again points out quite rightly that in his set of 
the months Breugel created a fine harmony between man and nature. But had 
Breugel been, as Mr. Barker affirms, an artist who covered the entire range of human 
life, he would have depicted also individual human beauty. 

Yet Mr. Barker is very much nearer a fair view than Mr. Roger Fry, who employs, 
instead of artistic intuition, an hypostatised standard of measurement. Mr. Fry seems 
to have overlooked the amazing movement and suppleness of Bruegel’s figures and 
how, where they are round, the feeling of roundness is expressed, and where they 
sprawl on the ground, as in the Harvesters and the Land of Cockaigne, they do convey 
a sense of being stretched out in space: he ignores, too, Breugel’s sensitiveness to 
tone, a quality which makes the black and white reproductions of his paintings almost 
more effective than the coloured originals : he ignores again the decorative rhythm of 
Breugel’s compositions which is seen not merely in a painting such as The Fall of 
Icarus, but also in the ‘“ generalised ” mass of the irregularly cut cornfields in the 
Harvesters. Like many other great painters, Breugel was an illustrator: but his illustra- 
tions convey their significance from within the medium. It is Mr. Barker’s 
appreciation of this fact which makes his essay a wholesome corrective to the myopia 


of modern art historians. 
HOWARD HANNAY 
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WIRELESS 


FTER three full months of experience we are now better able to judge 
of the success or failure of “ Daventry Experimental Station.”” One may 
say at once that the experiment has been a success. The ordinary listener 
can now concentrate his attention on one or both of the two big stations, 

5GB and 5XX. Nearly all the best programmes throughout England are now either 
relayed from or performed in the studios of one or other of these two. Those who 
possess small sets have been assured of a far better reception, and there has been a 
better synchronising of programmes which appeal to varying tastes ; we are, in fact, 
settling down to a more stabilised form of Broadcasting. 

Perhaps the best examples of alternative programmes were those chosen for the 
evening of Armistice Day. From the Queen’s Hall through 5GB we heard a pro- 
gramme which for all who listened must have been a real xrnya és de. It would 
be hard to imagine anything more exalting for such an occasion than the Funeral 
Speech of Pericles, magnificently spoken by Lord Balfour, Sir Edward Elgar’s For The 
Fallen, and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Armistice Day, interpreted by such works 
as these, is a real Day of Remembrance, and will not easily fade out of our national 
life. Meanwhile from the Albert Hall from 5XX there came a very real and indeed a 
very poignant memory of the War. Community Singing has proved to be one of the 
most successful forms of broadcasting because it appeals to almost everybody, and 
because it needs a much less delicate reception than most forms of music. But 
above all the community spirit, so hard to arouse in the average Englishman, is 
genuinely felt in a good Community Singing concert such as we heard on Armistice 
Day. Mr. T. P. Ratcliff deserves our gratitude for piloting us so skilfully through 
Tipperary, Pack up Your Troubles, Let’s all go down the Strand, and the rest. One felt 
that the Spirit of England was not altogether the fanciful notion it is often supposed 
to be. 

The second great event of November was the B.B.C. Birthday Week, heralded by 
the appearance of the B.B.C. Handbook. At first glance this latter would appear 
to be a collection of short stories profusely illustrated ; but one has not to read far 
before one is disillusioned ; the second impression is that the book is nothing more 
or less than a Wireless Whitaker. But a further search into its pages reveals the value 
of the book to anyone who wishes to win the approval of Mr. Raymond Gram Swing 
by being a “‘ live listener.” For there are most interesting short articles on Programme 
Building, Broadcast Opera, Broadcast Debates, in fact every form of Broadcasting. 
The authorities have stated very clearly their difficulties and how they are over- 
coming them, and moreover have taken great pains to provide charts, statistics, and 
even a vocabulary for those who want them. The policy set forth in the book was 
well illustrated in the comprehensive variety of the Birthday Week programmes. 
The Charles Woodhouse String Quartet gave us some delightful playing of Bach and 
Mozart, while Prunella proved to be one of the few really successful Broadcast plays. 
At the end of the week Pagliacci was given, thus satisfying to some extent the needs of 
opera-lovers. In striking contrast to the rather limp and halting humour of many 
“variety turns ” we have heard on the Wireless was the Birthday Programme given 
by Daventry Station Staff (5XX). When has there been heard such a wild chorus 
of jungle cries, so faithfully borne over the ether from Central India? The Pride of 
Bombay Calling was a number well worthy to take the place of some of its less happy 
contemporaries which it was designed to parody. The songs in Harridge’s Hour 
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with their ‘‘ subtile ” rhymes were also pleasing. Finally we were informed in another 
song by certain members of the Staff (those, we feel sure, whose daily task it is to 
announce the weather forecast) that they’d ‘‘ got the Deep Depression over Iceland 
Blues,”’ and moreover that they’d “ got the wet inside their patent rubber shoes.” 
We hope further calamities of this kind may occur at frequent intervals. 

Among operas recently given Penelope, by Herbert Ferrers, stands out as perhaps 
the most interesting and is well worthy of a trial production. 'This was the only de- 
parture from the beaten track of popular Opera. We hear that less well-known 
operas than Pagliacci, La Traviata and Tannhiuser are to be performed in the near 
future, but the B.B.C. might do yet more to popularise opera in England. The 
appreciation of opera is a gradual growth and we should be wise to follow the example 
of Germany in broadcasting talks about opera in conjunction with the operas them- 
selves. 

Music with meals is becoming more and more possible with the popularity of the 
portable set. Excellent lunch time programmes are given by Georges Haeck’s 
orchestra from Frascati’s Restaurant, perhaps the best of the restaurant orchestras ; 
an organ recital of Rheinberger’s music by the Rev. Cyril Jackson from Southwark 
Cathedral was excellently relayed, and showed once more how well the organ is suited 
for broadcasting. We are having a great variety of Provincial concerts relayed. 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bournemouth, and on one occasion Leamington, conducted 
by Sir Henry Wood, have given us fine programmes ; notable amongst them was the 
Schumann Piano Concerto from the Town Hall, Birmingham, conducted by Mr. Joseph 
Lewis, with Miss Myra Hess in thesolo part. Mr. Lewis, by the way, has now added the 
Messiah to the list of oratorios he has performed from the Birmingham Studio. Of the 
many other orchestral concerts which we hear those given by Mr. Albert Sandler’s 
Orchestra from the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, are some of the best. Mr. Sandler is aided 
no doubt by the wonderful acoustic properties of the hall in which he plays, but special 
gratitude is due to him for the purity of tone and accuracy of pitch which he reveals in 
his solo playing. ‘The B.B.C. continue to give us a series of fine programmes in which 
are represented all composers from Bach to the latest modern, but it is surely surprising 
and disappointing that the name of Richard Wagner should so seldom appear. 

From this wealth of musical entertainment it is a new pleasure to turn to one 
or more of the various talks which are sometimes rather inadequately announced 
among the pages of The Radio Times. Surely Mr. James Agate on Dramatic Criticism 
deserves more than a short line at the bottom of a page ? These items are far more 
frequent on the Continent, especially in Germany, than they are here. Berlin, for 
instance, broadcasts afternoon programmes consisting almost exclusively of talks. 
Nevertheless the B.B.C. contrive among other excellent things to offer to the harrassed 
housewife the advice of several lady experts; there is the very interesting weekly 
report of the Royal Horticultural Society on work in the garden, and even dancing 
lessons have been broadcast. Mr. Percy Scholes and Mr. Basil Maine continue in 
their separate roles of Prophet and Judge of the week’s music, while Professor P. J. 
Noel Baker’s lectures on “ International affairs in the Twentieth Century ” are 
worth serious attention. A special word of thanks is due to Mr. Desmond *Mac- 
Carthy, whose talks to budding dramatists never fail to overflow with humour and 
sound criticism; the latter, we venture to think, likely to influence the payee 
just as much as the playwright towards a proper understanding of the theatre. 

A feature of the B.B.C. policy is the series of short broadcast lessons intended for 
schools. These lessons provide a wonderful opportunity for boys and girls all over 
the country to learn in aninteresting and delightful way from teachers who are masters 
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of their subject. Mr. Aubrey de Selincourt in his talks on Shakespeare and his read- 
ings from the plays imparts to his hearers a greater desire to read Shakespeare for 
themselves than any amount of the trite and pedantic teaching common in schools 
can do. Sir Walford Davies must surely have helped to destroy that bugbear of so 
many children, the piano lesson, while the hours spent under Miss Rhoda Power, 
Miss Mary Somerville, and Mr. J. C. Stobart are surely not regarded by children as 
lesson times at all. Even M. Stéphan, whose difficult task it is to broadcast a French 
lesson, succeeds in dissipating the class-room atmosphere. These teachers, one must 
remember, cannot see their classes: if they could they would be surprised by the 
number of their pupils who have long passed their schooldays. 

In a recent number of World Radio there was an interesting article on the receiving 
station at Keston, where experiments are continually being made with a view to link- 
ing up Australia, America, and stations the other side of the globe with ourselves. 
This raises the question of how much attraction there is in hearing programmes 
relayed from abroad. At present, I think, there are two main attractions. First it is 
an undisputed fact that for first-class Opera we must look to Continental stations. We 
can then have Opera at its best every day without exception. The reason is, of course, 
that Opera on the Continent is a developed art, whereas in England it is not. Hand in 
hand with excellence of Opera goes an excellence of orchestral performance by State 
Orchestra and café band alike which is unknown in this country. A short concert 
from Barcelona, Paris-Radio, or Langenberg will soon convince, if there is any doubt 
on the matter. There is secondly a great fascination, besides the desire for a specialised 
programme, in “ getting’ foreign stations. Apart from the collector’s habit, which 
invariably grips the man with the new set, and not infrequently the man with the old 
one, there is a very justifiable romance in a material connection with distant parts of 
Europe. The pleasures of the specialist and the romantic were united most pleasingly 
one night when clear through the ether came unexpectedly the strains of Mezster- 
singer—from Nuremberg. 

One more aspect of broadcasting activity must be mentioned. With the coming of 
winter eye-witness accounts of sporting events have become fewer and of less varied 
interest. However, Mr. Abrahams’ description of the Oxford v. Cambridge Relay 
races provided a good thrill, and the fact that a few excited personal remarks to, his 
colleagues crept into his narrative did not detract from its realism. We hope that the 
B.B.C. will keep these eye-witness accounts permanently on its bill of fare. 


THOMAS GAUNT 
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THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY. By THornton Witper. Longmans. 6s. 
BLONDEL. By Hucu KincsmiL_. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

WELSHMAN’S WAY. By Cuartes Davizs. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 

THE LIVING BUDDHA. By Paut Moranp. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

THE DEATH OF A POOR MAN. By Franz WerreL. Benn. 6s. 


T is a little over a year since Mr. Thornton Wilder published The Cabala, a book 
which was not only delightful in itself, but aroused the most exciting hopes of 
its author’s future. It gave, however, grounds for caution in hoping. Mr. Wilder 
did his group of cosmopolitans in a foreign scene with a difference, but the original 
formula was taken from authors to be influenced by whom is only too easy and 
dangerous for highly intelligent young novelists. Moreover, that book had an assur- 
ance about its structure and execution that was almost alarming. One could not 
help feeling that technical perfection so early attained might set a limit on the develop- 
ment of other qualities. 

Now Mr. Wilder has published his second book. It is different from, and better 
than, his first. The two between them suggest a curve of growth that may be pointing 
to things of very high interest. I observe that the critical magnificoes who shout 
loudest over young genius when they have been a little late in discovering it are now 
shouting over this book very loudly indeed. It is not necessary for me thus to raise 
my voice, but I do assert that if Mr. Wilder, who has already positive achievement 
to his credit, does not do much better yet, he will prove the gravest disappointment 
in the English novel since Mr. D. H. Lawrence finally decided to misuse his gifts. 

The book begins with that certainty and simplicity which mark an understanding 
of narrative: “On Friday noon, July the twentieth, 1714, the finest bridge in all 
Peru broke and precipitated five travellers into the gulf below.” It happened that 
Brother Juniper, a Franciscan engaged in converting the Indians, was a witness of 
the accident: ‘‘ Then his glance fell upon the bridge, and at that moment a twanging 
noise filled the air, as when the string of some musical instrument snaps in a disused 
room, and he saw the bridge divide and fling five gesticulating ants into the valley 
below.” Eventually Brother Juniper was burnt in the Square at Lima: 

Even then, even then, there remained in his heart an obstinate nerve insisting that at 
least St. Francis would not utterly have condemned him, and (not daring to call upon a 
greater name, since he seemed so open to error in these matters) he called twice upon 
St. Francis, and leaning upon a flame he smiled and died. 


For Brother Juniper, with the best motives in the world, had seen in the disaster of 
the Bridge of San Luis Rey an opportunity for investigating God’s Providence as 
it were in the laboratory and had impiously taken upon himself the task of doing so. 
Mr. Wilder gives us as the body of his book the results of Brother Juniper’s and 
other researches into the lives of the five persons thus destroyed. I am not so foolish 
as to enter into a rivalry of compression with him, and will not therefore attempt to 
give any account of his five main characters or of the others who survived. He seems 
to have left nothing that is not necessary. He produces indeed an impression of 
abundance of detail, but it is by the strictest economy of means. He could not with 
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advantage have told us any more about any one of these immortal souls, but he could 
not, without damage, have told us less. The construction and proportion of his book 
are as exact and accurate as if it were a legal memorandum written by a master lawyer. 
Its qualities of imagination are perhaps suggested by the passages I have already 
quoted. I shall quote one more passage to illustrate Mr. Wilder’s powers of writing, 
now much more assured and his own than in the earlier book : 

But Uncle Pio never ceased watching Camila. He divided the inhabitants of this world 
into two groups, into those who had loved and those who had not. It was a horrible 
aristocracy, apparently, for those who had no capacity for love (or rather for suffering in 
love) could not be said to be alive, and certainly would not live again after their death. 
They were a kind of straw population, filling the world with their meaningless laughter 
and tears and chatter and disappearing still lovable and vain into thin air. For this dis- 
tinction he cultivated his own definition of love that was like no other and that had 
gathered all its bitterness and pride from his odd life. He regarded love as a sort of cruel 
malady through which the elect are required to pass in their late youth and from which 
they emerge, pale and wrung, but ready for the business of living. There was (he believed) 
a great repertory of errors mercifully impossible to human beings who had recovered from 
this illness. Unfortunately there remained to them a host of failings, but at least (from 
among many illustrations) they never mistook a protracted amiability for the whole con- 
duct of life, they never again regarded any human being, from a prince to a servant, as a 
mechanical object. Uncle Pio never ceased watching Camila because it seemed to him 
that she had never undergone this initiation. 


Sometimes in reading modern novels, it seems to me that my conviction that not one 
in ten even of the most sensitive, intelligent and original of them so much as begins 
to be “ written ”’ must be the result of a jaded palate. But when I read Mr. Thornton 
Wilder I know that it is not my palate that has been at fault. 

There seems to be some attempt on foot forcibly to draw public attention to the 
merits of Mr. Hugh Kingsmill, whose earlier novels, The Will to Love and The Dawn’s 
Delay, somehow escaped my notice. Their neglect of this author has drawn down on 
“ the critics ” the wrath of another young novelist, who, if my memory is accurate, 
had reason to be grateful to some of them when his first book was published. Let 
us, therefore, very carefully consider what is to be said of Blondel. 

It describes the early life, and the first meeting with Richard Cceur-de -Lion, of the 
minstrel whose name was afterwards to be so romantically associated with that of the 
monarch. Blondel, whose father is tailor in chief to Guy, Count of Nesle in Picardy, 
sets out to reach the Holy Land in the train of whatever crusading lord will take him. 
In the course of his preliminary adventures he finds himself escaping from the Castle 
of Gruyéres with a girl named Anne. He falls in love with her: so do others, and 
their way is beset with difficulties. She makes use of him and holds him at arm’s 
length : to the others she lies with skill and variety. They thus reach Palestine to 
find that a truce has been concluded. Richard, attracted by one of Blondel’s verses, 
shows him a capricious and intermittent favour. But Anne’s motive in journeying to 
the Holy Land is revealed as a desire for Richard, whom she has never seen. She gives 
herself to him. Blondel, protesting, is cruelly flogged by Anne under Richard’s com- 
pulsion. When Richard returns home, Anne sinks and is murdered at last by a 
former admirer. Blondel returns to Nesle in Picardy, and his mother cries out at 
seeing that there is grey in his hair. 

This story is written more brightly and freshly than nineteen out of twenty of the 
historical novels that ordinarily come one’s way, but I do not know what more there 
is to be said of it. Mr. Kingsmill seems to have hesitated as to what sort of book he 
intended. Now we have an approach to gentle satire, in the manner of Mr. John 
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Erskine, taking the historical setting as an admitted convention. Now we have an 
attempt to inject unconyentional life into conventional characters and scenes of the 
Middle Ages. Now we have an attempt at the romance of character, independent of 
setting. But all that Mr. Kingsmill has done amounts to nothing more than re- 
writing Ivanhoe for more sophisticated readers. There is no more depth in his book, 
there is considerably less breadth. As a revivification of the medieval scene, it cannot 
hold a candle to the remarkable and too rarely mentioned Young Lovell of Mr. Ford 
Madox Ford or even the inferior but still interesting Ladies Whose Bright Eyes by the 
same author. As a romance of character, it is brightly and not disagreeably super- 
ficial, The relations of Blondel and Richard, the patronised poet and his unde- 
pendable prince, have been described a hundred times before and generally in 
exactly the same way. It concludes with a flourish. Blondel’s sister, who has “ de- 
veloped from a child into a beautiful girl ” during his absence, looks at him “ with a 
mixture of excitement and diffidence in her eyes,” and asks him, ‘‘ Did you—did you 
see the great Richard ?”” We are left reminded that Anne, too, was thus affected by 
the King’s distant fame. It is a deft touch, but not one which shows any very high 
quality of imagination. 

Mr. Charles Davies begins with a journey to the Continent by two young Welshmen 
who have never travelled before. He creates extraordinarily well the resultant atmos- 
phere of confusion, unfamiliarity and fatigue. But, for some odd reason, this atmos- 
phere persists to the end of a queer, unaccountable, phantasmagoric little book. 
There is a story in it, the story of a proud prostitute, whose pride is broken, but this 
story, sentimentality concealed under the terms of brutality, is precisely the part of 
the book which I do not believe. But there zs an atmosphere, not very likeable but 
unmistakeable, and there is no doubt that Mr. Davies has a natural gift. I wish 
I understood the relevance of his title. 

M. Morand is, as usual, sparkling and unexpected and a little purposeless. For my 
part I grow a little tired of generalisations about East and West, in which the only 
desire of the latest generaliser seems to be to contradict as radically as possible the 
generaliser who went last before him. They all leave one with the impression that 
one could get as much of the truth from the first chance-met member of the East 
India Club, whose opinions are held to please himself alone, as from all these pro- 
found philosophers and acute observers who are so careful not to appear to the 
world as in agreement with one another. 

Herr Franz Werfel’s grim, and yet, in a sense, lovely, little story, ought to make 
better known in England a writer with whom we may yet have to reckon as among 
the most important of those who are now using the German language. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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REDEEMED. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


THE THREE-CORNERED HAT. Translated out of the Spanish of Alarc6én by 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG. Illustrated by NorMAN TEALBY. Howe. 12s. 6d. 


LEONARDO THE FLORENTINE. By Racuet ANNAND Taytor. Richards 
Press. 31s. 6d. 


HEINE’S FLORENTINE NIGHTS. Translated by CHaRLes GODFREY LELAND ; 
illustrated. Methuen. 25s. 


THE GOLDFISH. By Rosert Lynp. Methuen. 55s. 
SEED OF ISRAEL. Selected by Geratp BuLteTT. Gerald Howe. tos. 6d. 


ik is not enough to say that Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s Redeemed is like the books 
he was publishing twenty years ago. For one who admires his work and prizes 
his reputation that may be enough, but there are many more who miss his excellence 
because they do not know what a rare thing it is. 

Other writers may have seen as much of South America, Spain, Morocco and 
Scotland, and as many odd and picturesque people, as Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
has seen. Others may have the gift of vivid writing and sharp commentary upon men 
and affairs, and others can tell a story. What makes all comparison stupid is simply 
the personality of the author. You may compare him with Borrow when he is in 
Spain, and with Hudson when he is in South America, but the uniqueness of his 
personality remains untouched. Other writers may have loved Wilfrid Blunt or stood 
at Conrad’s grave, but whom would we rather hear speaking a friend’s tribute, 
notwithstanding his petulant habit and scornful pride ? There is, in the familiar 
line, such a masculine persuasive force in his curt phrases, his sardonic reflections, 
even in the opprobrium which he scatters lightly upon modernity, that we cannot 
choose but read him, enduring as we may the sting of his contempt and welcoming 
every sign of the energy of a man’s mind at odds with a tame world. He is a law to 
himself in the attitude he constantly maintains, and all the civilization he knows is 
that of free things obeying their uncorrupted instincts. To read the sketches, 
reminiscences and the rest, comprised under the characteristic title of Redeemed, is 
to be aware of the most vivid of contrasts between eager reader and untrammelled 
writer. 

Appropriately enough, Mr. Martin Armstrong’s translation out of the Spanish of 
Alarcén’s The Three-Cornered Hat comes now to continue, with a yet nimbler touch, 
the irresponsibility of mind which begat Redeemed. I don’t know what the Spanish 
is like, but if Mr. Armstrong has dimmed the brightness of Alarcon the Spanish 
original must be surprizingly brilliant. How gay, how neat, how deft and dancing, is 
this rustic narrative, how foreign to English nature and how true to human nature ! 
A smack of mediaeval, perhaps, yet you would not feel at all disconcerted if the 
Corregidor had ridden back to his home—which reeks, as he supposes, with the 
dishonour he has attempted elsewhere—in a mocor cir instead of on a donkey. 
Gravity of matter with gaiety of manner—the poei’s definition of one kind of poetry 
could not be applied better than to this deliciously sober fantasy. I wish, once 
again, that I knew whether author or translator is the more to be praised for the 
admirable style. 
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Style ! The word is become a bad one, the thing a bad thing. Once, when we all 
read Pater with deference if not with worship, style seemed a holy mystery, 
but now it is an unholy trick; and if it is not a trick it is a labour, a 
confusion, a weariness to the eye, a death to the heart. Here is a book of 
three-hundred thousand words on Leonardo the Florentine, by Mrs. Rachel Annand 
Taylor, who has devoted her very considerable gifts for prose and verse to the com- 
position of these enormous variations upon a Leonardo theme. Seeking “‘ a novel 
angle from which to consider his unique and baffling figure,” and ‘‘ describing one 
side of the psychical history of Leonardo,” Mrs. Taylor has buried him like a corpse 
under flowers, so that you can’t discover whether it is man, woman or ass that is 
smothered beneath this exotic burden. Her devotion seems complete, her knowledge 
profound, her care overwhelming ; but the corpse remains hidden and another 
disciple might cry, Lord, by this time he stinketh ! The word style which, in the 
case of Mr. Cunninghame Graham can only mean his masculine persuasive force, 
in the case of Mrs. Taylor means this : 


Music, with its reminiscence of some lost life, its reconciliation of all strange suffering 
and ultimate desire in beauty, its faery substance of dreams, impossible dreams, the 
soft far-kindling surf of its overwhelming waves proceeding from some green abyss 
of Eternity, its fragrances, flavours and echoes beyond the sense, its sunken bells of 
undersea, its chiming stars beyond the verges, its visions of ultra-violet colour—what 
Leonardo called ‘‘ The figuration of the invisible,” the only art in which the spirit 
strives with angels, sins discarnate sins, and finds divine incomprehensible compas- 
sion, and that ecstacy of absolution which is at once bridal song and requiem, all within 
the holy pattern and rhythm of heavenly order, had not yet climbed to the Renaissance 
greatness of Palestrina. 


Sometimes she sets her prose to a verse rhythm :—‘ All the burning colours, all the 
lights, all the vines and roses ” ; and “‘ Moving with their stately tyrants, sumptuous 
courts meet and mingle ”’ ; and “‘ In a fever of desire they saw her fabulously fair.” 

When it is possible to come close to her subject Mrs. Taylor says somewhat oddly 
that painters do not think much as a rule, and seem not even to feel much; but 
Leonardo “ loves beauty, he loves truth. He has a tenderness for some sweet people. 
Sweet and gracile people! ” This is simple enough, but I can’t think what it means. 
She has tried to confine herself to the study of his personality in his environment, 
_ but after nearly five-hundred pages of elaborate speculation and picture she says 
suddenly that there is little definite information as to Leonardo’s emotional hours ; 
and I think that, had she realized this at the beginning and not at the end, her task 
would have been lightened and her book simpler. Whatever is inscrutable in 
Leonardo, and surely there is much, will perhaps remain inscrutable, and the only 
speculation that might be useful is upon the look that must beset his spirit now, as he 
stares upon this prodigy of fancy and picture, and listens to this infinitely fine tracery 
of sound, like that of gnats above a green pond. 

If fantasy is ever completely justified, it is in Heine’s Florentine Nights, of which 
an old translation in a new guise is offered by publishers who—seemingly doubtful 
of Heine’s fame, or Charles Godfrey Leland’s value as a translator—have added 
decorations in the mode that pleases them best. The twelve decorations in colour 
don’t do much harm, when they have ceased to distract the reader of the text. Floren- 
tine Nights has had imitators, and an ingenious literary gossip might be fashioned 
around them, but it shews something inimitable—a pure lightness of movement, a 
demure smile; and “ that smile was Heine,” says Arnold, finally. An imitation 
Heine is unthinkable, a translated Heine is not unthinkable, and the present attractive 
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volume will prove a blessing to those who, for ignorance of tongues, might perhaps 
miss all instead of only a part of the unique achievements of a foreign poet. 

The same readers, ascending to modernity, may be equally rejoiced by Mr. Robert 
Lynd’s The Goldfish. I don’t know how many volumes of Mr. Lynd’s essays I have 
read, nor if he wearies of writing them ; but I never tire of reading them. Civilized 
yet natural, copious yet not extravagant, " unparadoxical yet never dull, witty yet never 
jocose, reasonable yet never chilly, Mr. Lynd remains, if not his own model, at least 
a good model for others. If there is a fault, it is that I can’t easily pick out his best 
essays from the whole, and that is scarcely a fault except for a reviewer who has the 
habit of picking and choosing. To put it briefly, Mr. Lynd has become the ideal 
companion—not a Cook’s man, not a gabbler, but one we are willing to listen to 
longer than he can be persuaded to talk, who never argues us out of our wits or brow- 
beats us out of our self-possession, but rather uses reason, imagination and ridicule 
in equal proportions and, with the nicest touch of prose, persuades us that we are as 
clever as he is, as simple ‘and as wise. 

What Mr. Lynd himself would say of Seed of Israel I cannot imagine, and it 
would be almost as impossible to imagine a greater contrast than that between his 
deft and nimble style, and the style of the translators of the Bible. Mr. Lynd 
represents the modern mind, so bright and responsive to anything that passes over 
it: a stranger breathes on his window and at once the breath is shaped into a 
cunning frosty tracery; but the translators of the Bible are exempt from the lusts of 
the world, yet nevertheless relate with phrases of extreme splendour or extreme 
simplicity the stories which, but for their power and piety, had still been locked in 
an obscure tongue or perhaps in an unendurable English. Seed of Israel contains 
certain of these stories—Jacob and Esau, Joseph, Absalom, Judith and the rest. 
Mr. Gerald Bullett has chosen the stories, Miss Helen Kapp has introduced remark- 
able if modish woodcuts, and the Oxford Press have made the book a thing of 


complete beauty. 
JOHN FREEMAN 
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THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE GREEKS. ByJ.L.Myres. Arnold. 14s. 
EURIPIDES THE IDEALIST. By R. B. AppLeron. Dent. 6s, 


AESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES. By J. T. SHepparp. DEMOSTHENES. 
By C. D. Apams. MARTIAL. By Paut Nixon. LUCIAN. By F. G. 
ALLINSON. (“‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome ” Series). Harrap. 55. each. 


ROFESSOR MYRES’ Political Ideas of the Greeks is not easy reading. The 

writer has shown in other works that he possesses historical imagination and the 
power of clear and vivid exposition, but in this case he is encumbered by the magnitude 
of his task. In the space of less than two hundred and fifty pages he has set himself 
not only to expound the political ideas of the ancient Greeks, no light undertaking 
in itself, but to trace their growth from their earliest vestiges,—for he goes back to 
the Minoans ; and with their ideas he traces also the history of various institutions. 
In so doing, moreover, he calls to his aid not only history and archeology, but geo- 
graphy, philology, philosophy, and at times even biology. To cover all this ground in 
such a compass he is sometimes compelled to overcrowd his pages, not so much with 
facts, though there are plenty, as with ideas. Important issues are raised in a paren- 
thesis, allusions are sometimes perplexingly brief, and fact and conjecture are not 
always clearly distinguished. As the sentences, too, are often long and involved, such 
things give pause even to a reader, and the American students who received the work 
in the form of lectures must have found their attention sorely taxed. 

At times Professor Myres rises above his difficulties—his account of the growth of 
the classical polis, for instance, is clear and instructive, and the book throughout 
has two eminent merits. Greek institutions are conceived and presented as a living 
growth, and in examining this growth the writer has endeavoured to keep in view all 
the influences at work, and is not content with one single specious theory. There are 
real merits and the difficulty of the book is partly due to them, for it is more difficult 
to present clearly an organic growth than to explain a diagram, and descriptions of 
Greek ideas are often diagrammatic and show only one aspect of truth. Professor 
Myres’ reading is wide, and his imagination enables him to present vividly the con- 
ditions of early society. The outlines of his picture are firm, but much of the detail 
is naturally disputable ; and in defence of his theories he is inclined to strain analogies 
and to force the meaning of words. Thus he will have it that the authority of the 
Homeric chieftain resides in his sceptre ; that it is not merely a symbol, but possesses 
magic properties of its own, the thing which anthropologists know as mana. None of 
the passages which he cites really prove this. Then in virtue of this magic staff his 
chieftains are able to “‘ extract ”’ ordinances (themistes) from Zeus. But in order to 
make them do so he forces upon the words of Homer zpos A‘os cpu a tax (a meaning 
which few scholars will accept). Professor Myres here is conscious of the difficulty, 
for he says that the phrase has misled commentators, but he says nothing to 
justify his own rendering, which involves more difficulties than one. Elsewhere in 
dealing with the word dpy7 , which in Greek means both “rule” or “office” 
and “‘ beginning,” he seeks to show that the idea of “ruling” comes from that of 
beginning, that the ruler or @pyyv is the man who has the initiative. This is probable 
enough and worth noting, but in order to reinforce his argument he, thrusts the 
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meaning “ initiative’ upon the word in some most unlikely contexts. Even in trans- 
lating the ode to Love in the Antigone of Sophocles he makes “‘ desire ” (the desirefof 
the bridegroom for the bride !) “ sit by in the initiatives of great thesmot.” ‘The 
words are not easy, but this is surely murder. In another (p. 126) he will have it that 
evvovs means “ of a good intelligence ” in a context where the more usual 
“ friendly ” or “‘ well-disposed ” is obviously more natural. In these and similar 
instances the writer strains the meaning of words: in one case he does more than 
strain it. On p.g7 there is a translation of the title of Cicero’s treatise De Finibus 
Bonorum et Malorum which leaves one bewildered. 

The writer’s treatment of the word Arkhé raises another question. He regards 
arkhé like the Homeric chieftains’ sceptre, as possessed of mana, a mysterious power 
resident in certain things and persons. But there is no clear evidence that the word 
conveyed any such idea to the minds of the Greeks even in Homer’s time, and for the 
later Greeks the suggestion is quite fanciful. Doubtless «py! like every institution 
in Greek life has its divine sanction, but that does not prove the presence of mana. 
It is always a difficult thing, when we come across vestiges of primitive conceptions, 
to decide how much, if any, of the original meaning survived in the mind of the later 
Greeks. Professor Myres is an authority on pre-history and is perhaps inclined to 
exaggerate the amount. 

If Professor Myres’ book is the most considerable on our list, Mr. R. B. Appleton’s 
Euripides the Idealist is certainly the most attractive. He holds the reader’s attention 
from the first and shows unusual skill in putting his matter in a simple form. Though 
he has a scholar’s grasp of his subject and will command the interest of scholars, the 
paraphernalia of notes is reduced to a minimum, and necessary allusions which might 
puzzle the ordinary reader are lightly explained in passing. This, as any one who has 
tried it knows, is no easy task. The matter of the book is good too, but, naturally 
enough, with such a subject, one is often tempted to dispute or modify the opinion 
expressed. We shall never agree about Euripides, for we cannot judge him with 
detachment (he raises all the most vital questions on which men are permanently 
divided). On the whole Mr. Appleton’s account of him is sane and credible, far more 
credible than that offered by some eminent scholars, but he is not quite free from bias. 
For one thing, he writes sometimes too much as an advocate, as if his business were to 
clear Euripides of the various charges which have been made against him rather than 
to decide what measure of truth there is in them. ‘Thus he quotes Aristotle’s criticism 
of Euripides for faulty structure, and meets the charge by showing that in certain in- 
stances the charge is not justified ; that the Hecuba, for instance, though it lacks unity 
of action, has a unity of character. This is special pleading. A candid admirer of 
Euripides, on reviewing his plays as a whole, must admit that the action does not often 
move with the same inevitability as in the greatest works of his rivals. Judged by that 
standard his plays are less well constructed, and it is fair to admit this. Having done 
so, we may fairly enquire whether Euripides had reason and justification for this 
apparent defect, but that is a separate question. Again, Aristophanes reproaches 
Euripides with degrading tragedy by introducing the vulgar and commonplace, and 
Mr. Appleton meets the charge by pointing out that Euripides felt the beauty and 
significance of common things and did not think them unworthy of tragedy, any more 
than Homer thought them unworthy of the Epic. But this is beside the point. The 
appreciation of beauty in common things is not specially Euripidean ; it is typical of 
the classical Greek ; and it is not this that Aristophanes has in mind. Euripides was 
in fact creating a new type of drama in which the heroes of legend were presented as 
ordinary men and stripped of their heroic trappings, a type of which Mr. G. B. Shaw 
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has given us modern examples. This to Aristophanes and others seemed a degrad- 
tion of Tragedy. And seeing that tragedy was a religious service and that the heroes 
of legend were consecrated by tradition and many of them received religious honour 
as Heroes in the Greek sense of the word, we can hardly be surprised at his indigna- 
tion. Most men now will doubtless side with Euripides rather than with Aris- 
tophanes ; but Aristophanes from his own point of view was right. The more 
enlightened morality of which Euripides was a champion was incompatible with the 
old Greek conception of life and society, and ultimately helped to destroy it. Even 
Socrates was one of the destroyers, and it was natural that Aristophanes should 
attack him too. His travesty of Socrates in the Clouds is grossly unjust, but his 
hostility was based on a sound instinct. Mr. Appleton, we notice, uses this travesty 
as evidence that Aristophanes’ picture of Euripides is equally false, but this is 
another instance of special pleading. Aristophanes ascribes to Socrates belief and 
habits diametrically opposed to the real; in dealing with Euripides he misrepresents 
his motives, but he does not pervert the facts. 

The writers in the series “‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome ” have a hard task. No 
summary, however skilful, can convey to the reader the quality of a great writer, and the 
attempt to describe his influence is still less satisfactory. The direct influence of 
Sophocles, for example, on later drama, or of Demosthenes on oratory, is only a small 
part of the story. The influence of such men is present unperceived in many places, in 
religion and political institutes, and most of all in the minds of men. To trace it fully 
would demand omniscience, and the story would fill not a hand-book buta library. To 
describe only the more direct and tangible parts of it, is to make it seem relatively insig- 
nificant, and there is a danger that the reader may come away with the feeling that ifthis, 
of which he reads, is all, then men make perhaps too much of these Greeks. Of the writers 
on our present list Dr. Sheppard is perhaps the most successful in this difficult task. In 
his summaries he contrives to hold the reader’s interest, and both in them and in his gen- 
eral account of each dramatist he is content to indicate clearly the salient features, wisely 
refraining from elaborate portraiture. In his account of their influence he throws real 
light on the development of European drama and literature. He has ideas as well as 
knowledge, and every reader, even if occasionally tempted to disagreement, will 
gain something of value. Professor Adams’ Demosthenes gives a clear and useful 
account of the orator and his works, and of their influence upon later oratory, but the 
difficulty mentioned is especially apparent here. For though Demosthenes was not a 
great thinker, his influence, though intangible, is widespread. Few consciously 
imitate him, but every educated European owes to him some of his ideas and part of 
his power of expressing them. Martial on the other hand is not a writer who has en- 
riched the thought of Europe: he merely developed one special form of literature. 
The writer of this monograph has collected matter from a wide field to illustrate the 
history of the epigram. His industry is to be praised, but unfortunately few of the 
versions given, though lively enough, even suggest the neatness and polish of the 
original, and the reader who has no Latin will be left with a very incomplete idea of 
Martial’s quality. Dr. Allinson in his Lucian shows familiarity with the modern 
literature on his subject and has collected illustrative matter from many sources. 
He takes pains to set Lucian against the background of his age, and to define his 
qualities and his attitude to life. He also gives useful summaries of his chief works ; 
but one feels that a good version of one of the shorter dialogues would give a clearer 
idea of Lucian’s qualities than any summary or comment. For he is one of the few 
Greek authors who can be translated without destruction. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ADMIRAL CORNWALLIS. By G. Corn- 
WALLIS-WesT. Holden. 30s. 


LETTERS OF CLARA SCHUMANN AND JOHANNES BRAHMS (1853- 
1896). Edited by Dr. BertHotp LitzMann. In 2 vols. Edward Arnold. 36s. 


RHODES: A LIFE. By J. G. McDona.p. Philip Allan. 21s. 


WALMER CASTLE AND ITS LORDS WARDEN. By THE Marquess 
CurZON OF KEDLESTON. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn. Macmillan. 28s. 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. By Sir Hersert Barker. Hutchinson. 21s. 


O Bree gentle art of letter-writing is one which is often apparently denied to great 
and successful men. It is, of course, a delicate flower. It must not be roughly 
forced, nor plucked too often. When the successful man discovers it in his intellectual 
garden, he is apt to exploit it, to attempt to make money out of it, and so to knock 
the bloom off his style for good and all. It is only the failures and weaker vessels who 
are content to allow so rare a gift to blossom and waste itself, unpublished and unseen. 

Whether or not there is any truth in these generalisations, it is a fact, which any- 
one may test for himself, that the last few years have witnessed the publication of a 
surprising number of rather weak letters written by very strong men. Paris, one 
surmises with regret, was probably a better letter writer than Hector. We have 
recently had a bookful of examples of the great Duke of Wellington’s epistolary 
style (in his old age, it is true) which compels the conclusion that at least half the 
subalterns in the British Army must have excelled him in the art. His contemporary, 
Admiral Cornwallis, was in hardly better case. His Life and Letters, as prepared 
for publication by Major G. Cornwallis-West, contains more letters than life, and more 
letters received by Cornwallis than sent by him. But whether the writers are brother 
officers, or Admiralty officials, or Ministers trying to help him to a post, they nearly 
all show the same inability to distinguish between a private letter and an official 
report. They are stiff—stiffest of all, perhaps, when their feelings are stirred. The 
exceptions are, first, of course, Nelson, who simply poured out his impulsive soul on 
paper, and was one of the most self-revealing letter-writers of his time—though not 
more so than his wayward Emma when she wrote from her heart. Then there are the 
excellent Captain Blankett, of whose gossip we do not get enough, and Cornwallis’s 
brother, the Bishop of Lichfield, who describes a remarkable scene in the House of 
Lords in the year 1790 : 


Lord Townsend is now quite a Ministerial supporter. He fell asleep the other day 
during a composing speech of Lord Stormont, and fell down on the ground, was carried 
out by the Prince, recovered soon and spoke in favour of Ministry. 


Cornwallis himself has a sort of ceremonious directness of manner, at once blunt and 
polite, which is attractive, and highly characteristic of the man. No one could 
more courteously inform the commander of a French frigate, in time of peace, that 
if he behaved like that again he would be blown out of the water ! 

But the interest of the book is historical rather than literary. Cornwallis was one 
of the unluckiest admirals in our naval history. Though by common consent a first- 
class seaman and gallant fighter, “‘ Billy Blue ” (as the men called him) never once 
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met the French Fleet except when he was greatly inferior in numbers. Consequently 
all his big actions were rearguard actions, masterly examples of naval tactics, but 
indecisive in their effects. Also, he was distinctly “ difficult ” from the’ Admiralty 
point of view, though popular in the Fleet ; and he once had to face a court-martial 
for refusing to sail in a frigate, on the score of ill-health. Major Cornwallis-West 
throws much new light upon this affair. The book indeed is full of new material, 
which the editor would have done well to indicate a little more clearly. I am’ not 
aware, for instance, that the Nelson letters had been previously published. They:are 
extremely good. We find Nelson writing from Palermo in so gloomy a mood that he 
can “‘ see but little real happiness for me on this side of the grave, and when it’shall 
please God to call me I shall go with pleasure”’: and this at the very moment when,'as 
Major Cornwallis-West says, he was supposed to be basking in Lady Hamilton’s 
smiles. Nelson had a deep affection for his “ dear friend,” Cornwallis, and never 
hesitated to speak his mind to him. 

Brahms was apparently a better letter-writer than Clara Schumann, though’a little 
inclined to prolixity. Indeed a large proportion of the letters included in these two 
volumes are of an astonishing length, in spite if the fact that they have been not only 
* selected ” from the mass of correspondence, but “ abridged.”” The author might 
have carried her abridgment a little further, to exclude some of the unimportant 
domestic details which have been allowed to remain. However, Brahms saves the 
book from dullness by putting so much of himself into his letters. If it is not quite 
such an interesting and complicated self as some of his admirers might have hoped, 
that is really a small point. Clara is too objective, too sure of herself, to be pleasing. 
Here is her opinion of Wagner’s Tristan : 

I cannot remember ever having heard or seen anything more odious than this opera. 

Anyone who can listen to it or see it with pleasure must surely lack all moral feeling. 

That they should dare to offer such a piece to a cultured public, or to a public desiring 

to be cultured, is a terribly sad proof of the demoralisation of the age. But even to think 

about it makes me boil with indignation, so let us say no more .. . 


It might be The King of Kings ! After that it is difficult to'take Clara’s opinions very 
seriously. The book has a real value for musicians and historians of music, though it 
would appear that some of the more technical passages in the letters have been left 
out. 

It may be, as Mr. McDonald says, that no adequate “ life ” of Rhodes can be written 
for another fifty years—partly because his schemes were so long-sighted that “ time 
must pass before it can be seen whether all the results he sought were attained ” ; 
partly because he is still so near to us that neither his critics nor his friends (of whom 
Mr. McDonald was one) can yet write of him dispassionately ; and partly also, I 
would suggest, because of some elusive quality in his character. He was always “a 
shy and solitary spirit.”” His very selflessness—which even ‘‘ Labby ” acknowledged 
—his devotion to his ideals, makes him harder to get at. He was the strangest of 
undergraduates—dividing his time between Oxford and flying visits to the Cape, 
chronically hard-up, not through any youthful extravagance, but because he was 
putting every penny he could collect into his investments in the diamond mines. 
And as his personality puzzled Oxford, so it puzzles many to-day who are among the 
greatest admirers of his work. Mr. McDonald knew him well for the last twelve years 
of his life, and he pays him this tribute of a friend very honestly and, it may be added, 
very readably. But he does not solve the mystery ; he does convey to us that special 
quality which gave Rhodes his power over men, and was, one feels, peculiar to himself. 
It is not to be found in any of his recorded utterances, nor in any existing portrait. 
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It was there : it drove even Kruger to the defensive—“‘ This young man I like not ; 
he goes too fast for me.”’ But to know that it was there is not enough. It may be that 
Rhodes was “‘ worthy to be ranked with Alexander and Caesar’; but we shall not — 
get him ranked at all until we have a clearer picture of him in our minds. 

During the brief period when the late Lord Curzon held the office of Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports and resided at Walmer Castle, he began, as Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
says ,‘‘ with characteristic industry,” to compile a history of the Castle and of the office 
and of their occupants. Before his death he had brought the record down to the 
Lord Wardenship of the Earl of Liverpool (1806-28) and he had hoped one day to 
finishfit. Mr. Stephen Gwynn is to be congratulated upon his courage in taking over 
that task, no less than upon the success which has attended his efforts. For the latter 
part of the book he had nothing to go upon except notes, methodically arranged for 
the most part, but still only notes. He has naturally hesitated to make any additions, 
such as character sketches of the later Lords Warden, which would have involved an 
attempt to reproduce Lord Curzon’s style. The latter part of the book is, therefore, 
short ; but the general result is excellent—a fine, scholarly piece of work, which 
should appeal to that large and growing class of readers who like to take their history 
in this form. 

Sir Herbert Barker is, of course, the well-known manipulative surgeon. He has 
led a vigorous, combative life and describes it both vigorously and combatively. 
An amusing feature of the book is supplied by the illustrations. Sir Herbert seems to 
have been caricatured in the press as often as any living Englishman outside politics 
—always excepting Mr. Shaw. He reproduces some of the caricatures here. 
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RUGGER. By W. W. WaxzrieLtp & H. P. MarsHatt. Longmans. 153s. 


INCE William Webb Ellis, “ with a fine disregard for the rules of football as 

played in his time,” first took the ball in his arms and ran with it one afternoon on 
the Close at Rugby, the game which he thus originated has become the most popular 
of our national sports. If that enterprising schoolboy could see a game of modern 
Rugby Football, he would hardly recognize the result of his daring, though in 
essentials the game is the same now as it was then. But it has become scientific, fast, 
and immensely popular, and for these reasons, if for no others, it is strange that so 
little has been written about it. 

Many people think that Rugger has reached a stage at which further development 
is impossible ; many more hold that it is over-developed and has become altogether 
too fast and too highly specialised. But the lesson that this book teaches above all is 
that there is always room for improvement and for progress. 

Mr. Wakefield’s Reminiscences occupy the first part of the book. They show that 
unbounded enthusiasm and an infinite capacity for taking pains lead to success in 
Rugger, as in everything else that is worth doing. These chapters are specially valu- 
able because of the period which they cover. Young players to-day seldom realise 
how much Rugger suffered by the war, in the stopping of Club and International 
football for five years, and in the death of many great players. Mr. Wakefield played 
a big part in the revival of the game after the war and in the reorganization which 
was necessary at that critical time. He has many amusing stories to tell; one of the 
best is the account of a temporary lapse into cannibalism on his own part. 

The Theory and Practice of the game takes up the second and most important part 
of the book, and is the result of a tremendous amount of hard work and hard think- 
ing. These chapters are not for the beginner ; they are meant for those who already 
have a fair experience of the game and a good working knowledge of its finer points. 
In fact experienced players will be surprised to find how far they fall short of the 
complete footballer. How many, even in an international side, can kick equally 
well with either foot, or screw kick, or give a reverse (not to mention a return) pass? 
The footballer who can do all the things that the authors require of him is rare. 
But it is good for us to realise our shortcomings, and no nant ever came of aim- 
ing at a high ideal. 

These chapters deal with the game in all its phases. Each position on the field is 
treated in turn with great thoroughness and good sense, and sometimes with original- 
ity. The Authors hold that the position of wing three quarter is the pivot position 
in these days of fast breaking forwards, who, if they do their work properly, are a 
continual restriction on the activities of the stand-off half. In theory this is right 
enough, because the back-row forwards drive the play to the wings, but in practice it 
is still the stand-off half who is the pivot of his side. Wing forwards may hamper him, 
but they have improved the standard of his play by making him plan ways of eluding 
their attentions. Nevertheless wing three-quarters have a weapon in their armoury 
which is too often allowed to rust and which in a sense makes their position pivotal. 
The cross-kick is one of the most dangerous methods of attack, certainly the hardest 
to counter, and the writers stress this very strongly. A score from a cross-kick, 
preferably by a forward, after a round of passing by three quarters is the ideal score. 
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As might be expected, since both writers are forwards, forward play receives the 
most detailed attention. No aspect of the forward’s game is left untouched. After all, 
though they cannot win matches on their own, forwards have always laid the founda- 
tions of attack, and in Rugger as it is played to-day, are expected to take a very lively 
part in it. Nowadays as the writers well say, the forward “‘ . . . should be the most 
complete footballer on the field, for not only does he have to do everything that an 
outside does, but he has to master the science of scrummage work as well.” ‘The days 
are gone when forwards were large, unimaginative creatures, who were scarcely to be 
trusted with the ball in their hands, and who could not be expected to be up to take a 
scoring pass from a wing three-quarter. They have now to be as fast and as sure- 
handed as any three-quarter. But there are two phases of forward play which are 
falling into neglect—dribbling and line-out play, and these the writers deal with at 
length and admirably. Wing-forwards, or as they are called here back-row forwards, 
of whom there are more than enough in these days, will find it profitable to study 
the sections that are devoted to them, especially those on Back-row defence. They 
have other and more important duties than showy work in attack. 

In chapter VIII a new rule is suggested, and demands discussion. The authors 
deal with the rule which obtains in New Zealand whereby kicking to touch outside a 
player’s own twenty-five is abolished. They disapprove of this rule and rightly, 
because it restricts individual liberty and discounts close dribbling by forwards, a 
method of attack which is one of the foundations of the game; for a forward has no 
incentive to keep the ball close, if he knows that, should he kick too hard, the player 
opposed to him cannot counter his attack by sending him toiling back with a long kick 
to touch. 

But since excessive kicking to touch is definitely bad play, because it gives the 
possession of the ball to the other side, a possession which is discounted by the fact 
that the ensuing line-out as often as not ends in a scrum caused by a knock-on or a 
crooked throw-in, the writers propose :— 

. . that the value of this possession at the throw-out for the non-kicking side be in- 
creased, so that while a player may still put the ball into touch should it seem fit for him 
to do so, he will have to consider carefully the occasions upon which he should kick 


So that instead of the usual straight throw-in atjright-angles to the touch line 


. . the side in possession should be able to restart play by a punt or a drop in any 
direction, or a pass straight out or back. : 

This would, in their opinion, obtain the object of the no-kicking rule without its 

disadvantages. 

I cannot see how the game would benefit in any way were this method of restarting 
it from touch adopted. It is true that tactical skill and initiative would be increased, 
but at a heavy cost. Line out-play, a most interesting and important branch of the 
game, would become even more neglected than it is at present. Line-outs are not 
provided as “ breathers” for weary forwards: they present endless opportunities 
for unexpected and try-producing movements. It would be hard that a good kick to 
touch should result in what is practically a penalty for the other side. : 

This book will certainly be looked upon as the standard work on Rugger. The en- 
thusiasm by which it is inspired is infectious, and the questions it raises make us think. 
If the standard of play is to be improved, the game must be treated as an intellectual 
exercise as well as a means of keeping fit. The team that is always mentally alert wins 
its matches, and the player who thinks all the time gets the most fun out of his football. 


W. N. ROUGHEAD 


